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a 
No. 1946. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1854. 


Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
ow OPEN. ‘Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 


4 One Shilling. 
ling. Catalogue iN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 ax. until dusk. Admittance, Is. t 
Suffolk Street. Pail Mall East. | ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
8 COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is now Open at 


i Pall Mall East.—Admittance Is., Catalogue 6d. 
tei Gallery, 5, JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 











Now ready, gratis, and post free, 
LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
also a List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 
reduced prices, for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. — The 
new Volume of this Series of Stanparp Epitions of 

Enciish Avutuonrs, contains the Third Volume of CUNNING- 

HAM’S EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, and is published 

this day, and the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, will be 

ready early in May. 

Albemarle Street, April 29, 1854. 













HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 
Their TWENTIETH ANNUAL —a 53, Pall Mall, 
i 9 till dusk. Admission Is. 
enema _ JAMES FAHRFY, Sec. 


RTISTS BENEVOLENT FUND for the 
A RELIEF of their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. Under the 
Established 1519. 





Patronage of the Queen. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1827. sib . ~~ : 

The FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 

in Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, 13th May, 1854. The 

Right Hon. the Earl of Yarborough, in the chair. 

Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards ; of the Secretary, 
Mr, Augustus U. Thiselton, 40, Burton Street, Burton Crescent ; 
and at the Bar of the Tavern. 


CULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the FIRST EXHI- 
WTION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DEN, will take place on Saturday, May 13, at Two p.m. 
Tickets, price 5s. each, can be procured at this Office, upon pre- 
“enting the order of a Fellow, or on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 
2, Regent Street, London. 


RYSTAL PALACE AND PARK.—Sgason 
TICKETS, which alone will be entitled to Admission on the 
Opening Day, and further available until the Ist of May, 1855, may 
Wwobdtained, by authoritg of the Directors, at Mr. MITCHELL'S 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. Single Tickets, Two Guineas each; 
witha reduction upon two or more Tickets for Members of the 
sane Family —Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


. MARTIN’S HALL, May 15th.—Rossinr’s 

“STABAT MATER,” and GEORGE LAKE’S Successful 
Ontorio, “ DANIEL.”—Madame Crarni Novetto, Miss Dorsy, 
Mewrs. Sims Rezves, Coampron, Weiss, Fonmes.—Apply early for 
Tickets, 25., 3s., 5s., at the Hall, or Addison’s, 210, Regent Street. 














ME AGUILAR respectfully announces that 
4! his ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take piace at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday Morning, May 1!th.—Vocal- 
ists: Madame Aveper, Mdlle. Manis Sepiazex ‘from Vienna), Miss 
Messewt, Herr Rercnanor,and Herr Formes. Violin, Herr Ennst; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Acuirar; Accompanyist, Mr. Brintry Ricuanrps. 
Te LONDON ORCHESTRA, under the Direction of Mr. Franx 
Mont, will perform, among other Pieces, Mr. AcuiLar's Concert 
Overture, “Alpheus,” also his new Symphony, and the Overture 
this M8. Opera.—Tickets, 7s. ; reserved, 10s. 6d.; to be had at all 
the principal Music Publishers, and of Mr. Aguilar. 

(8, Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 


HE WATERLOO BANQUET at APSLEY 
HOUSE, and numerous others of the Finest Works of Art, 

ae now for the first time reduced below the prices at which they 
were originally published. See AN HISTORIC AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CATALOGUE of Fine and Important Engravings, including 
all the Publications of Mr. Alderman Moon, who has retired from 
» how published by THOMAS BOYS (of the late firm of 

Moon, Boys, and Graves) Printseller to’ the Royal Family, 467, 
Osford Street, London.—This Catalogue occupics Sixty Pages in’ 
yal Octavo; of the importance of the Works enumerated and 
noticed, it may suffice to say, that Mr. Boys paid the Alderman, 
 Eaemeewen Patan F bape Thousand Pounds for the 
purchased of him.—To be had Gratis o} i : 
Merchants supplied. eens 


Tendon: Thomas Boys, Printseller to the Royal Family, 467, 


Oxford Street. 
a = 
£93 000 to be LENT upon FREEHOLD 
t Te ? or LEASEHOLD SECURITIES in ENGLAND 
feicli t Halt and Five Per Cent. Principals, or their 
rs, may apply to W. WALLACE, Esq., Margate. 


T° BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS.— 
a ast be disposed of,a snug Business in the above line, in one 
fin leading thoroughfares in Liverpool, affording an advan- 

me opportynity for a person of moderate capitsl.—For parti- 
= pply to Messrs. Pannell and Son, 14a, Cable Street, Liver- 


ECRETARY and CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. 
tal Baton: by a highly respectable Person, of good Address 
Clerk; to on abits,an Engagement as Secretary or Confidential 

< vate Gentlemen, Public Companies, or others. Is 

4 seme Sere ps by double entry, and can 

Prences and test! ials.—. - B. 

§ York Terrace, New Road, eg ciigapsener sir 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
OPE PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
» olla D CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
rege ‘ough Strect, London, have resolved to Charge no 
onion for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
that they — ae his original Outlay. They would also state 
While thai. -t First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
at aw hing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest orks entrusted to.their charge. Estimates and 
Particular furnished gtatuitous!y in course of post, 

















Now Ready, 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 
Svo. 6s., sewed. 
CONTENTS. 

1, The Plurality of Worlds. 
2. British and Continental Characteristics. 
3. The Union with England and Scottish Nationality. 
4. Christianity in the Second Century, and the Christian Evi- 
dences. 
5. The Art of Education. 
6. Ruskin and Architecture, Past, Present, and Future. 
7. Professor Forbes and Mr. Lloyd in Scandiuavia. 
§. Auguste Comte and Positivism. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy; London: Hamilton, Adams and Co.; 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 


XLI. 





This day, No. VII., price 2s. 6d., published Quarterly, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW: consist- 


ing of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and‘Extracts from, 
Curious, Useful, Valuable, and Scarce Old Books. 
CoNTENTS: 
1. Historic Memorials of Ancient Paris. 
2. John Davies the Epigramma ist. 
3. The Emperor Sigismund at Windsor. 
4. Controversial Writers on Astrelogy. 
5. John a Polydoron, 1631. 





6. T in ia. 

7. Ola French Popular Literature. 

8, Foreign Materials of Scottish History. 

Anvepora Lirrnants. ~ Regulation of the Stews in Southwark 
under "te Bishops of Winchester—Proverbs—Exhortation to the 
Crusade" cagment of Burlesque. 

*.* Vol. I., pp. 438, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d., is now ready. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


RAMBLER FOR MAY. 
This day, 
Pus RAMBLER, a Monthly Journal and 


Review, Is. 6d.: by post, 2s. 
ConTENTSs : 
« Nuns, Monks, and Jesuits. 
. Persecution of Religious Women during the French Revolution. 
. Lorenzo Benoni—Secret Societies in Italy. 
. D’Israeli’s Novels—their Hebraisms and Catholicisms. 

5. Tourists in Italy — Hillard, Hall. 

6. Recent Illustrated Books. 

7. Christian and Pagan Rome—The Pilgrim, &c. 

8. A Protestant Ju¢ge and Bishop (Andrews) on Equivocation. 

9. Notices of Books—Ranke's Servia, Oakley’s Letter on Catholic 
Prisoners, Meeting and Speeches on the Convent Question, 
Protestant Church in Hungary, Hooker’s Himalayas, Mark- 
ham's Himalayas, Hill’s Siberia, Cunningham’s Laddk, ‘Tur- 
nerelli’s Kazan, Evenings in My Tent, James’s Ticonderoga, 
or the Black Eagle, &c. &c. 

London: Burns and Lambert, 17, Portman Street, and 
63, Paternoster Row. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for MAY, contains the following 
Articles: 1. Elizabeth the Princess Palatine. 2. M. Villemain’s 
Souvenirs. 3. Letter on Declaration of War with France in 1549. 
4. Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 5. Church of Barton on the 
Humber (with Engravings). 6. ‘The Internal State of Russia. 
7. Recent Discoveries at Gloucester. 8. Sonnet Tributary to Ber- 
nard Barton. 9. The Oxford Septuagint. 10. Fleet Hithe in the 
Reign of Henry I. With Notes of the Month, Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Reviews, Reports of Antiquarian Socicties, Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Duke of Port- 
land, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Sir James Wylie, Bart., Major-General 
Godwin, C.B., Colonel Mountain, C.B., Captain Latter, Rev. 
George Stanley Faber, Rev. Edward James, M. Visconti, M. 
Renouard, Silvio Pellico, Signor Rubini, Mr. G. 4’. Harding, and 

Captain Warner. Price 2s. td. 

J. B. Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 











On the First of May, 1854, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 155, containing the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Contents:—Further Remarks on the Proceedings against the 
Pharmaceutical Society—The Approaching Anniversary—Post- 
ponement of the Medical Bill— Pharmaceutical Meeting: The Esti- 
mation of Acetic Acid—The Purification of Oil of Bitter Almonds 
—North British Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society: Annual 
Meeting and Report ~The Codex (1857) and French Pharmacy — 
The Medicinal Plants of Australia—American Pharmacy—Manu- 
facture and Consumption of Quinine in the United States—The 
Manufacture of Alum and Sulphate of Alumina—Apparatus to 
supersede Woolf’s Bottles (with Cuts}—Essence for Preston Salts 
—Syrupus Ferri Phosphatis Compositus—The Phosphates—How 
Families are Poisoned—Preparation of Oxide of Zinc free from 
Iron - Pure Caustic Potash, &c. 

VOLUME XII. may be had in boards, as weil as the preceding 

volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 





Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh. Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price 8s. 

| Pade AUSTRALIS: Poems written in Tas- 
mania. By CAROLINE W. LEAKEY. 

London: Bickers and Bush, 1, Leicester Square. 





Just published, one vol., Svo, 656 pp., 12s. 
HE DIVINE DRAMA of HISTORY and 
CIVILISATION. By the Rev. JAMES SMITH, M.A. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in two vols., fcap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ULIAN; or, THE CLOSE OF AN ERA. 
By L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “ The Priest and the Ha- 
guenot,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, witha 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, M: and Co., 8 





hall 





's’ Court. 





This day is published, demy 8vo (pp. 390), price 6s., cloth. © 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS added to the 
LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, in 1853. 


Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Booksellers to the University, 104, 
Grafton Street. London: Whittaker and Co. 





{Second Edition, with Portrait, price 2s. 6d. 
\HE ELEMENTS OF BANKING; With 
Ten Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. By J. W. 
GILBART, F.R.S., Author of “ Logic for the Million,” “ Lectures 
on Ancient Commerce,” &c. 
London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price Is. 


HE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CORRE 
SPONDENCE with the CHURCHWARDEN of ST, 

PAUL'S, Wilton Place, on the POPISH PRACTICES at the said 

CHURCH, with the Adjudication of his Lordship and Archdeacon 


Sinclair. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





NERVOU. AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


_AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frands 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal Cullege of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylett and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


XCELSIOR, Ballad, Words by LONGFEL- 
LOW, Music by MISS LINDSAY. Beautifully illustrated, 
2s. 6d. 

“Some beautiful words of Longfellow are here wedded to a 
beautiful melody by this talented lady. This ballad is quite out of 
the way of the commonplac: productions of the day. It is evi- 
dently a heart-offering both from the poet and the gifted musician.” 

Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Music Publishers 

to the Queen. 








In a thick vol., Eleventh Edition, with additions, price 16s. 


i ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 
Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 
and Emigrants. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

“ Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, this is 
by far the best. For fulness and completeness they ali yield the 
palm to Dr. Graham’s."”—Bannrr, Aug. 1853. 

“Invaluable. Unquestionably the best in the language.”— 
Literary Times. 

London: published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ 
Court, and Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Ess; on 
Spermatorrhea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disord r; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 

By a PHYSICIAN. 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


‘ 

HOLERA.—The APPROXIMATE CAUSE 

of CHOLERA.—For the rationale of this disease, see the 

“UNITY JOURNAL” of Sarurpay, May 6, price Sixpence. Or- 

der of all Newsmen ; or send Six Postage Stamps with address to 
the Office, 5, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE.—The May Number contains the concluding Chapters 

of Mr. Ainsworth’s New ‘Tale, ‘‘ The Flitch of Bacon; or, The 

Custom of Dunmow.” — The Cruise of the Miranda in the Baltic.— 

Our Annual Peep into the Royal Academy.—Danish View of the 

‘Turkish Question.—Travels in Russia.—Gulf of Finland.— Diary of 
a First Winter in Rome, 1854, &c &c. 


Also, price 2s. 6d., the May Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 











Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


ANGELO. 


A MODERN STORY. Two Volumes. 


IL 
of JULIE. ‘ 
By EMILIE CARLEN, Author of “ Woman’s Life.” 
One Volume, 


FLORA LINDSAY. 


By MRS, MOODIE, Author of “Roughing it in the Bush.” 
Two Volumes. 


“ Much as we have admired former works from the talented 
pen of Mrs. Moodie, she has certainly surpassed herself in 
this new production of her fertile imagination.”—John Bull. 


IV. 
THE CARDINAL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUCHESS.” 
Three Volumes. 
* Reminds us of the novels of Scott.”—Morning Post. 


* An exquisite love story.”—John Bull, 
“ An exceedingly interesting and stirring story.” Observer, 


THE HEIRESS OF SOMERTON. 


Three Volumes. 
“If this be a first production, it is certainly one of no little 
promise.”—Morning Post. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


By CHARLES READE, Author of “Peg Woffington.” 
One Volume. 
* Especially admirable are these scenes of Newhaven life, 
which have a vividness and reality hardly inferior to Scott’s 
pictures in the ‘ Antiquary.’”—Spectator, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 








Next Week, in a Handsome Small 8vo Volume, of about 350 
Pages. Price Two Shillings. 


MARY BARTON: 
A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RUTH,” “CRANFORD,” &c. 


To which is added, 
TWO LECTURES ON THE 
LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GASKELL. 
Also, 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 
Price Two Shillings. 
*.* Other Popular Works are in preparation for this Series. 
‘London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 12mo, cloth, pp. 604, price 10s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY UNVEILED; 


oR, 
POPERY AS ITS DOGMAS AND PRETENSIONS 
APPEAR IN THE LIGHT OF REASON, THE BIBLE, AND 
HISTORY. 


By tHe Rev. JAMES BELL, 
One of the Ministers of Haddington. Author of “ Influence of 
Physical Research on Mental Philosophy.” 


‘Tt is the most philosophical dissection of the Popish system it 
has been our lot to examine.” — EvancEricat MaGazIne. 
“ A broad and strong exposition of the evils and corruptions of 
Popery.”’ —SPrecTaTor. 
* A model of logical accuracy and consecutiveness.”"—Cuuncu oF 


{Soor “} GAZINE. 

av 28 Yo those who have neither taste nor leisure to dive deep, but 
b ee nevertheless, wish correct information on the subject of 

pery, Juat as it now is, Mr. Bell’s work is well suited.”—Wzs- 

ri 1818’ MAGAZINE. 

tements and arguments are plain, and, to Protestant 

ve.”"—LiteRary Gazette. 







P ti 2 in facts and arguments.”—Cnriric. 
. SM 1t ts-wel pted to the church and district library, andis well 
dS worthy of a on the bookshelves of the private Protestant.” — 
Gherwocn ADVERTISER 


the prominent features of the argument are well put, and arranged 
' ina new form.”—Bceiwark. 
Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie, 3, Hanover Street. 


NEW EDITION OF BURKE’S PEERAGE. 


—< 
as 








Now ready, in One Volume, with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1854. 
By SIR BERNARD BURKE, 


ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
: FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 


In this comprehensive and authentic record of the titled classes, the memoirs of the various noble and baronetical 
families, traced through all the vicissitudes of English history, throw much light on our annals, and are all important t 

the historical reader. Every fact illustrative of a family’s rise, every achievement shedding lustre on the race, every detail 
tending to the full development of the genealogical narrative, are here combined. No descendant is omitted: however 
remotely connected his ancestry may here be traced. In addition to these family histories, which form a perfect record of 
the Nobility of Great Britain and Ireland, this edition has many other interesting features. Among them are the follow. 
ing:—l. A genealogical account of the Royal Family, traced from the earliest period, and accompanied with a list of those 
Peers who are entitled to quarter the Plantagenet Arms; 2. British subjects enjoying Foreign Nobility; 3. Extinct 
Peerages of which descendants exist; 4. Peerages claimed; 5. Orders of Knighthood and Knights Bachelors: 6 An 
Authorized Table of Precedence, &c. ¥ <a 


PusiisHED ror HENRY COLBURN, By us Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marizporover Street, 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE GREEKS, 
See BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY for MAY, 
NOW READY. 











Now ready, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Eso. 


CHith Remarks on the Vocabularies of Amasonian Languages, 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, price 18s. 


“Mr. Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and entertaining work, containing very much that will interest the 
professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Atlas, 


“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant: 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in 
the patience with which sickness, suffering, and privation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind 
us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.”—Spectator, 

“Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly interesting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their habits, 
institutions, and manners, all of which he does not fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes.’—Morning Advertiser, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





NEW POEM BY J. STANYAN BIGG. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL: 


A Dramatic Poem. 
By J. STANYAN BIGG. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





POPISH NUNNERIES. 





On the 10th, price 3s. 6d., a Work of Fiction, entitled 


QUICKSANDS ON FOREIGN SHORES. 


WHICH OUGHT TO BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY PROTESTANT PARENT IN 
THE KINGDOM. 
Its perusal cannot fail to make a deep impression, and lead every right-minded man who takes as his rule the motto 


of the great Selden—“ Liberty above all things”—to use his best endeavours to aid Mr. Chambers’s motion for Govern: 
mental inspection of these institutions. 


It is from the pen of a Lady, and has been revised and comes out under the responsibility of a Prelate highly distin- 
guished in the world of letters. . 








London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 


BLACKADER AND CO,, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 411 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, with 15 Plates, price 8s, 6d, cloth, 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE STONES OF VENICE,” “MODERN PAINTERS,” “SEVEN LAMPS OF ABCHITECTURE,” Xc, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “CHARLES AUCHESTER.” 





Just published, and to be had at all the Libraries, 


COUNTERPARTS; OR, THE CROSS OF LOVE. 


In Three Volumes. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL. 





MESSRS. GRIFFIN & CO’2S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








One large Volume, 8vo, 


rice 12s, 6d. cloth, 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 
Containing the Lites of . 
THE MOST REMARKABLE INDIVIDUALS OF ALL TIMES AND NATIONS. 
Epitep sy HE. RICH, Esq. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


WITH 150 ILLUSTRATIONS OF BIRTH-PLACES, ec. ge. 


[On May 15, 





NAMES OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


History. 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, D.C.L, 
JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq. 
PROFESSOR CREASY. 
PROFESSOR FERGUSON, LL.D. 
E. RICH, Ese. 


Theology and Literature. 


PROFESSOR EADIE, D.D., LL.D, 
JAMES HEDDERWICK, Esa. 
ROBERT JAMIESON, D.D. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, Esq. 
PROFESSOR SPALDING, M.A. 





Natural and Physical Sciences. 


W. BAIRD, M.D., F.L.S. 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, F.R.S, 
JAMES BRYCE, Esq., F.G.S. 
PROFESSOR GORDON, F.R.S.E. 
PROFESSOR NICHOL, LL.D. 

R. D. THOMSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
JAMES M‘CONNECHY., 


Fine Arts. 


J. A, HERAUD, Esa. 
JAMES MANSON, Esq. 
R, N. WORNUM, Ese. 





‘Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, THE 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY ALBUM. 
An Original Collection of JBrose & Verse. 
Epirep py THE STUDENTS,  [Ready. 





Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
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REVIEWS. 


Remains of the late Edward Copleston, D.D., 
Bishop of Llandaff, with an Introduction 
containing some Feminiscences of his Life. 
By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. John W. Parker and Son. 

Tue name of Dr. Copleston, Bishop of Llan- 

daff, will long be honourably remembered, 

both on account of his personal character and 
the prominent part he took in some of the 
ublic questions of his time. Although a 

Cpuclical volume has already been pre- 
sented to the public, this supplemental me- 
moir will be read with much interest. It 
appears that Dr. Copleston transmitted to his 
friend Dr. Whately his Common-place-Book, 
as a bequest, with the design of his editing 
such portions of it as might seem advisable. 
To these manuscript remains Dr. Whately 
has added several of the Bishop’s sermons, 
preached on various occasions, and two of the 
theological lectures prepared for the use of 
the students of Oriel College, of which he 
was Provost: A brief memoir is prefixed to 
the volume, containing personal reminiscences 
of the author. ‘These are arranged not in 
chronological order, as in a formal biography, 
but rather according to particular subjects, 
on which the editor wishes to offer remarks 
and comments. His friendship with Dr. 
Copleston having extended over forty years, 
during which there was much personal inter- 
course, and constant interchange of sentiments 
and opinions, the reminiscences afford valu- 
able materials for obtaining a clearer view of 
the Bishop’s character, and of various subjects 
to which he devoted much attention, both in 
his private and public capacity. Some of 
these subjects have now lost much of their in- 
terest, but others are still under discussion, 
and to these the editor has wisely given spe- 
cial prominence. University Reform is one 
of these, and we here find practical remarks 
on various points at the present moment un- 
der public consideration. Although Dr. 
Copleston stood forward in defence of the 
English universities, when attacked by the 
Edinburgh reviewers and other writers, he 
was not one of the bigoted defenders of exist: 
ing abuses and faults. While he published 
his ‘ Reply to the Calumnies,’ &c., of the Edin- 
burgh Review, for his services in doing which 
the University of Oxford marked its grateful 
sense, by conferring upon him the degree of 
D.D. by diploma, an honourable and rare dis- 
tinction, he, at the same time, in his private 
correspondence admitted such defects as are 
stated in the following passages on the tutorial 
system, and on the want of provision for se- 
eurmg suflicient preliminary training before 
entermg the University. Of the common 
course of college tutors and their pupils this 
is too true a picture :— 

_ ‘‘A young man, who has small store of learn- 

ing or of money, takes a fancy to marry a portion- 

less girl. His immediate resource is to take pupils ; 

(take in would be the proper expression;) he has 

only to ask enough. If he modestly ask 100/., he 

may fail; but if his terms are 200U. or 3001., igno- 
rant persons conclude he must be qualified; espe- 
cially if he have a Degree of D.D., which they not 
unnaturally conclude must imply the highest, per- 
fection of learning the University can impart. 

¢ knows, perhaps, enough of Greek to lecture 

(I speak advisedly) ‘in the Greek Testament, 

with the English by his side.’ His pupils come 

here qualified as one might expect; and if one 





Head of a House refuse them, another is prevailed 
on by solicitation, and by promises of what shall 
be done, under a private tutor. The men find 
themselves excluded (without most irksome and 
intense exertion) from attaining even mediocrity in 
academical pursuits; and their emulation is gra- 
dually diverted to pigeon-shooting and boat-racing, 
&e. 

‘*The more I consider the subject, the more I 
am convinced that we can never possess the cha- 
racter of a University till we adopt a plan for secur- 
ing in all who are admitted a tolerable foundation 
on which to build a course of manly study.” 


Dr. Whately, in a letter to Dr. Copleston, 
thus expressed his own opinion of the tutorial 
system :— 

‘*T fully concur in your objection to private 
tuition in the extent to which it is now carried; 
and I rejoice in the hope that attentive reflection 
will bring you to the same conclusions to which it 
has long since brought me; that it cannot be 
checked, to any good purpose, if at all, by any 
other means than the adoption of the proposed 
plan. You complain, justly, that while tuition is 
called cheap, a father finds himself called on to pay 
501. a year to a private Tutor, beyond his calcula- 
tions. Now this is not an evil confined to candi- 
dates for Honours, whom you propose to preclude 
from receiving this private assistance. The great 
majority of the private Tutors are those employed 
in dragging through their examinations men who 
have come too backward to keep up, unassisted, 
with the very humblest of the College lectures. 
Indeed, I can assure you, as a fact, that one of the 
very objections urged against our Statute, is, that 
it would throw out of employment these Tutors, who 
are very deserving men ! 

‘Some College Tutors, perhaps, may be negli- 
gent; but the pupils of many who, I know, are 
not so, are compelled, by their backwardness, to 
resort to that help. Private Tutors are the 
crutches of our lame system. If you can restore 
strength to a lame man, you do him good; but by 
simply taking away his crutches, you leave him 
worse off than before.” 

Let it be noted that the great majority of 
the private tutors are here represented as ne- 
cessary “ for dragging through their examina- 
tions men who have come too backward to 
keep up, unassisted, with the very humblest of 
the odin lectures.” How far this statement 
of Dr. Whately is a reflection on the traditional 
systems of education in our great public 
schools, we are unwilling now to inquire, but 
it is a discouraging prospect for the proposed 
extension of University lectureships. It is 
useless to close our eyes to the fact that the 
knowledge and the training acquired at the 
public schools is of a most limited kind, how- 
ever great may be the attainments in the few 
subjects to which attention is confified. Dr. 
Whately says truly that the tutors have to 
labour at what is out of their province, viz.,— 
teaching their pupils many things which the 
confessedly ought to have learned at pa 
“And even with regard to classical instruc- 
tion,” he adds, “if any boy turns out a sound 
scholar (except the few who have private 
tutors) it must be in spite of the system pur- 
sued there, and not in consequence of it.” 
Such being the state of things with regard to 
our public schools, the proposal to require 
more competent knowledge before entering 
the university can little remove the actual 
difficulties of the case. Here are Dr. 
Whately’s remarks on this point :— 

‘‘The fact is, that very many persons came to 
the University so very ill-prepared for such a 
course of study as properly belongs to a University, 
that most of their undergraduate-period is occupied 
in learning what they ought to have learnt at 

school, And the standard of examination for the 
Degree of B.A. is in consequence so much lowered, 


that to have merely passed it at the end of three 
years, will never be regarded as a credit, but rather 
the reverse. 

‘*The obvious and only remedy for this (and a 
very easy and complete remedy too), would be to 
establish a preliminary examination by the Univer- 
sity, to test the fitness of each candidate for Ma- 
triculation. At present there is none. It is left 
entirely to the Governors of eack College to ex- 
amine a candidate either strictly or slightly, or (as 
often happens) not at all. And I need not enlarge 
on the various temptations some of them are ex- 
posed to to receive ill-prepared candidates. 

‘*T put forward accordingly the above sugges- 
tion when Head of a House, at Oxford, and (in 
conjunction with the present Provost of Oriel 
College) earnestly and perseveringly urged its adop- 
tion. We were at first in a very small minority, 
which, however, gradually increased till it ap- 
proached very near to a majority. And in my evi- 
dence before the University Commissioners, I 
pressed this point on their attention. I urged, 
that if this one alteration were made, it would, 
besides its direct and immediate advantages, pre- 
pare the way for other improvements ; while, with- 
out this, all other plans of improvement, though 
they might look well upon paper, would, in prac- 
tice, prove abortive. 

‘* T had some correspondence on the subject with 
Bishop Copleston, in which I pointed out that, 
besides other and greater advantages, this altera- 
tion would facilitate (which nothing else could) the 
adoption of the one he had been advocating. For, 
no one acquainted with the University can doubt, 
that the examination for a Bachelor’s degree with- 
out honours, is no more than a lad of seventeen or 
eighteen ought to be able to pass, if he has been at 
a really good school, and is not either so naturally 
deficient’or so negligent as to disqualify him for an 
academical career. If, therefore, candidates were 
subjected to such an examination previously to 
matriculation, they would begin their University- 
course just where many of them now end it. The 
standard of examination for a degree might then be 
raised so as to make the certificate a real credit ; 
and Oxford would become a real and a good Uni- 
versity to many to whom it is now little more than 
an indifferent school.” 

Although it is now a good many years since 
this correspondence between Dr. Copleston 
and Dr. Whately took place, those who know 
the amount of the changes that have mean- 
while been effected, and the actual state of 
university education, will not deem the repub-. 
lication of the foregoing opinions ill-timed or 
out of place. The measures of University 
Reform now before the country are good, so 
far as they go, but that some change is re- 
quired in the views entertained as to educa- 
tion in general, as conducted in the public 
schools throughout England, the following 
remark of Dr. Whately forcibly shows :— 


**T conceive that the universities are capable of 
indefinite improvement, if we begin by this step, 
but that unless we secure men’s coming here 
tolerably grounded in elementary knowledge, we 
must ever remain, as is too much the case now, 
in a great measure a school, and a bad school too, 
rather than a university.” 

Another topic of greatly inferior public im- 
portance, but the discussion of which has ex- 
cited much interest, is the admission of Jews 
into Parliament. Dr. Copleston was one of 
those who framed the present declaration by 
which they are excluded; upon which Dr. 
Whately observes :— 

‘*T believe that those (Bishop Copleston among 
others) who framed the present declaration, did 
contemplate and intend the exclusion of any per- 
sons not professing Christianity. But the far 
greater part of those who passed the existing law 
(and it is to their views, not merely to those of the 
framers, that we should look) were thinking only 
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before excluded, and were not thinking at all ofa 
case which had. never then occurred—the election 
of a Jew, ora Mussulman. This is acknowledged 
by nearly all, even of those who are opposed to the 
alteration of the present law. 

‘*Bishop Copleston, however, and most of the 
rest who framed the declaration in question, would 
probably have attached little importance now to 
the introduction of the word ‘Christian,’ if at least 
they..were aware how fashionable it has become 
among a certain transcendental school, to profess a 
belief in Christianity, themselves explaining their 
meaning to be, that Jesus Christ was a divine 
messenger in the same sense that Socrates, and 
Confucius, and Mahomet, and Oliver Cromwell, 
and all other eminent men may be called such— 
that the Gospel-narrative is partly true history, and 
partly myth—and that our scriptures contain much 
valuable matter, mixed up with much that is absurd 
or pernicious.” 

Dr. Whately then states his own views on 
the matter, of which the following may be 
taken as a summary :— 

‘*T never would consent to join issue on the 

uestion, the only one usually discussed, whether a 
lo or any one else not’ professing Christianity, 
should sit in the House of Commons; because I 
regard that as a question which should be left, in 
each particular case, to the decision of the electors. 
Any one of those who should be disposed (as I my- 
self should be) to give a preference to a candidate 
who was not only a professed Christian, but one 
whoin he believed to be a sincere Christian, and, 
moreover, a sound member of our church, would 
be perfectly consistent in wishing to allow others 
the same freedom which he claims for himself. 
The electors should be left to choose, unrestricted, 
the representative they themselves prefer, except 
when it can be shown that some public danger 
would arise from leaving them thus unfettered. 

‘* Now, in the present case, nothing of this kind 
was even alleged. The topics urged were the in- 
decorum and anomaly of allowing a Jew to obtain 
a@ seat in an assembly which legislates for our 
church ; which (great though it be) is certainly no 
greater anomaly than the admission of Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters; and, again, the ‘in- 
difference to Christianity,’ which, it was said, we 
should manifest if we should thus ‘unchristianize’ 
the legislature. But those who urge this topic 
seem to have forgotten, first, that they have 
already, in this sense, ‘unchristianized’ the con- 
stituency, by allowing to Jews, &c., the elective 
franchise ; and, secondly, that if removing Jewish 
disabilities implies indifference to Christianity, by 
the same rule, the non-exclusion of Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters must imply indifference 
to our church. If the one is to ‘unchristianize’ 
the legislature, the other must no less ‘unpro- 
testantize’ or ‘unchurch’ it. A man may advocate 
the removal of all religious disabilities, con- 
sistently, and on an intelligible principle, quite 
distinct from universal religious indifference ; but 
to retain some, by way of proclaiming that he is not 
indifferent, and yet to allow the removal of others, 
is plainly to proclaim indifference as to the latter. 
And if this conclusion is to be avoided, it can only 
be by retracing our steps, and restoring the test- 
laws. 

‘*On the present question, though differing from 
the Bishop on the whole, I fully concurred with 
him on one important point—in his objection to 
the patchwork-legislation, as it may be called, 
which has been repeatedly attempted ; of bringing 
in a bill specifically ‘for the removal of Jewish 
disabilities ;) which is noticed in a letter published 
in the Memoir (p. 177), in which he says that 
‘the measure, if entertained at all, ought to be 
placed upon another footing—an abolition of all 
religious qualifications for civil office.’ And this 
is the course which I have always advocated in all 
that I have said and published on the subject.” 

Tn short, this view of the whole question re- 
presents the oath as being one merely of poli- 
tical allegiance, not of religious orthodoxy. 
The concluding remarks, on the meaning of 





the word Christian, are more objectionable, 
where the editor quotes with approval part 
of one of the publications called ‘ Cautions for 
the Times,’ in which there is a display of that 
ethical laxity, in regard to the use of religious 
phraseology, for which Professor Maurice and 

is followers have gained a not very honour- 
able notoriety. Because loose ideas of the 
meaning of the word Christian are current in 
common language, it does not follow that we 
must abandon the use of the term as nugatory 
in enactments in which it is required. Its 
meaning is well understood as applied in the 
actual debates in Parliament. The conscience 
of Socinians, or any other sect, is not the 
standard by which the use of the word is to 
be tried. The case is far stronger when put 
simply on the ground that the declaration is 
intended entirely as a political and not as a 
religious test, or at least that it ought to be 
regarded as such. 

Another question discussed by Dr. Whately 
is the Marriage Amendment Act; but here 
the editor merely takes the opportunity of 
giving utterance to his own opinions, since he 
tells us that “‘ on the subject of the marriage 
laws, I have not any letters of the Bishop's 
preserved, nor am I certain that I received 
any.” And again, after stating the arguments 
in favour of the law, he says, “‘ Whether the 
Bishop regarded the arguments as operating 
in the contrary direction, or merely as insufli- 
cient, I cannot say with certainty.” On this, 
as on more than one other subject, Dr. Coples- 
ton’s name is only introduced as a peg for 
the editor to hang an exposition of his own 
views and principles. e may add, that 
where there is any difference of sentiment, or 
doubt as to the Bishop’s real views, the state- 
ments of Dr. Whately appear to us usually 
less satisfactory than when explanatory or 
confirmatory of those of his venerable and es- 
teemed friend. Some literary interest at- 
taches to the following statement, as to the 
share of Dr. Copleston in the preparation of 
two works on which the reputation of Arch- 
bishop Whately as an author greatly rests :— 

“The most important portions of the ‘Treatise 
on Rhetoric’ just alluded to, were submitted to 
Bishop Copleston, and received the benefit of his 
suggestions and criticisms, long before the work 
was published. or even designed to be published. 
Part I., the subjects of which would have been 
by many writers brought under the head of logic, 
was that in which he had the most share. I 
well remember submitting to him, above forty 
years ago, in the rough state, my observations 
on the. distinction between cause and proof, and 
on the importance, so generally overlooked, of 
attending to it. He remarked playfully, that 
he was mortified at what I showed him, for 
that he had the same thing in his ‘Common- 
Place- Book,’ and had supposed it to be exclusively 
his own; and that he had the design of one day 
publishing something on the subject. I afterwards 
consulted him on several other points which are 
treated of in the work just referred to. (See 
Part I., chap. 2, §§ 3 and 7.) But, on the whole, 
the assistance I derived from him in that work was 
considerably less than in the ‘ Treatise on Logic.’ 

‘* His share in this latter was so great, that, as 
is set forth in the Dedication and in the Preface, it 
may be considered as his Work and mine in about 
equal proportions. And yet, being prepared for 
the Press, and actually published by myself, most 
persons seem to have totally overlooked the cir- 
cumstance that he had any share at all in it. 

‘«T have frequently made the remark, and some- 
times to himself, that this may, perhaps, be in part 
attributed to the very openness with which I ac- 
knowledged, and prominently put forward, my 
obligations to him in that Work (which may sutf- 
ciently explain, and justify, the omission of all 





mention of it in the ‘Memoir’) ; and that if I had 
suppressed, or endeavoured to extenuate those 
obligations, some persons would, perhaps, have 
taken a pleasure in investigating the question, 
whether the Work was as much my own as it. pro- 
fessed to be, and in collecting (which would not 
have been difficult) indications from the Bishop's 
conversation and writings, of my having in reality 
borrowed much from him. 

‘Certain it is, that, as the case stands, his 
share in the Work is so much overlooked, that, in 
one of the Reviews of the ‘Memoir,’ he is cha- 
racterised as a sensible, indeed, and respectable 
writer, but not such a one as to have exercised an 
influence on the age. Now this could never have 
been said by any one who was thinking of him as 
‘part-owner’ of the Treatise in question. Thata 
very great change has come over the public mind, 
with respect to logical studies, within the memory 
of even middle-aged men, is an undeniable fact, 
And that that Work had at least something to do 
with this change, is what few would deny to have 
at least some show of probability.” 


We will only add one or two extracts from 
the Bishop’s Common-place-Book, the speci- 
mens given by the editor being those relating 
to subjects connected with his favourite pur- 
suits. Under the word “ambiguity” these 
remarks occur :— 


‘*We are all prone to use words vaguely, and, 
therefore, ambiguously. People, however, are 
generally open to conviction on this point, provided 
the several senses be made to appear. But when 
once the ambiguity has been sanctioned by a 
didactic or scientific work, the error is riveted. 
Thus certainty of object being adopted as a logical 
notion, it passes for an indisputable truth, whereas 
it is only an extension, or an abuse, of the word 
certain. The latitude of a word’s signification is 
equally fallacious with its ambiguity, or rather it is 
one species of ambiguity. £. g. Worth, work, 
action, passion, disease, duty. 

‘*Mistakes and fallacies arise from supposing 
that the word we now use always had the same 
sense it now has. Stillingfleet has some excellent 
remarks on this in his ‘Irenicum,’ part 2, c. 6, 
§ 3. £. g. Missa, which originally was the last 
word of the service (ite missa est), came at length 
to be applied (not simply to the service, but) to one 
more solemn part of it; for the communion being 
administered to a selected portion, a second dis- 
missal was necessary for these, and the word thus 
became appropriated to the Communion service. 
The same holds of Homilies, Bishop, liturgy, and 
Priests, Altars, &c., which gave rise to the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

“In Book ii., c. 2, of the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ 
a remarkable ambiguity seems to exist in the use 
of the word circulating, and to cause some confu- 
sion in the writer’s statement, particularly in pages 
446, 447. The ambiguity consists in using it at 
one time in a transitive, at another in a neutral 
sense. In the former sense, money is a circulating 
capital, because its office is to distribute, or circu 
late the produce of land and labour. Here circu- 
late is transitive. But the phrase circulating 
capital is before constantly employed in the 
neutral sense; viz., as that capital which # 
circulated, or turned over from hand to hand. 
Dr. Smith compares money to fixed capital, inas- 
much as it circulates commodities, like a wheel or 
other machine. And on this ground he proceeds 


-to demonstrate the advantage of paper money, 


which he compares to an improvement in machinery 
or fixed capital, being a cheaper method of doing 
the same thing. The language here is hardly con- 
sistent with that before used, p. 447, where money 
is called part of the circulating capital, unless we 
understand circulating in a transitive sense, not nm 
the sense which the phrase bears in the beginning 
of the chapter. 

“Tn fact, money ought not to have been reckoned 
as part of circulating capital. It is an equivoca- 


tion of the word circulating. In p. 441, he says :— 
‘The fixed capital, and that part of the circulating 
capital which consists in money, so far as they 
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affect the revenue of the Society, bear a very great 
resemblance to one another.’ They resemble one 
another in all essential points, and therefore ought 
to have been classed together. The mistake, I 
have no doubt, was caused by the ambiguity of the 
yerb to circulate noticed above. 

“When once a word has slid from its first mean- 
ing, so as to cover other ideas besides that, it is 
wry difficult to recall it. Men immediately set 
about accounting for this comprehension of different 
things under the same appellation; and nothing 
can convince them but that there is some common 
The word clings to its 
new idea as a man does to his estate, and, instead 
of quitting it, ransacks heaven and earth for a title. 
It is here too, as it is with estates, possession is 
nine points of the law. 

“See an admirable example of a person puzzled 
by the various senses of a word, which he is vainly 
striving to include under one general notion, in 
Stewart's ‘Elem.,’ vol. ii., p. 213, from Montes- 
quieu's use of the word Law. 

“This attempt at retaining all the senses of the 
same word as one object of the mind, fatiguing as 
it is, and requiring some dexterity, is not unlike the 
action of the balancer who keeps up half a dozen 
balls at the same time.” 

The sermons and lectures do not present 
many points either striking or original, but 
they are characterised by the clearness of 
view and liberality of feeling for which Bishop 
Copleston was distinguished among the theo- 
logians and prelates of his day. We must not 
omit to say that we consider Dr. Whately’s 
justification of the part taken by the Bishop 
in Dr. Hampden’s affair most complete. The 
real ground of the unseemly opposition made 
to that professorial monary was satisfac- 
torily proved, by subsequent ecclesias 
movements at Oxford. 








Lives of the Princesses of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Mary Anne Eve- 
rett Green. Vol. V. Hurst and Blackett. 

Memoirs of the Princess Palatine (Princess 
of Bohemia) ; including her Correspondence 
with the Great Men of her Day. By the 
Baroness Blaze de Bury. Bentley. 

We take these two volumes for notice toge- 

ther, because their subjects are nearly allied, 

and because they are both good specimens of 

a class of works popular with ‘lady writers 

and lady readers, memoirs of princesses of 

former times. The success of Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘Queens of England’ has led and will 
probably lead to other literary undertakings 
of asimilar nature. These historical biogra- 
phies form entertaining reading; and, when 
well prepared, may be made very useful and 
instructive books. Taking for the central 
figure of each picture some well-known or 
illustrious character, the celebrated names of 
the period, in the court and in social life as 
well as in public affairs, are grouped around; 
and events and dates are thus impressed on 
the memory in connexion with agreeable nar- 
rative. In these volumes by Mrs. Green and 
the Baroness de Bury, a very interesting por- 
tion of English history is illustrated, and the 
events of a period when important family 
alliances were made between England and 
foreign countries, by which the national des- 
tinies were long influenced. We cannot 
attempt to give more than a slight sketch of 

the contents of either of the works, with a 

few extracts. Mrs. Green's volume contains 

the lives of Mary Tudor, the daughter of 

Henry VIL, and of Elizabeth, Queen of 

Bohemia, daughter of James I. Mary Tudor 

was in early life betrothed to the Prince of 

Castile, afterwards the emperor Charles V. 


= 

A public ceremony of betrothal took place in 
December, 1508, the Lord de Bergues acting 
as proxy forthe prince. Next year Henry VII. 
died, and her brother Henry VIII. ascended 
the English throne. The nuptials were ar- 
ranged for July, 1514, the prince having then 
reached the stipulated age of fourteen; but 
before that the emperor Maximilian and Fer- 
dinand had negotiated a secret peace with 
France, one article of which was the union of 
Charles of Castile with a French princess. 
There was much dissimulation and indigna- 
tion, but the English princess, on the whole 
affair being represented to her, acted at once 
with dignity and spirit, and broke off the 
match :— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the predilections which Mary 
is here represented as entertaining for her princely 
bridegroom, she had enough of the woman about 
her to resent any slight in a point so nearly touch- 
ing her honour. The state of affairs being repre- 
sented to her, doubtless with aggravations, by 
those who, for the furtherance of other objects, 
were anxious to rouse her to indignation, she acted 
at once with spirit and dignity. Summoning to 
the manor of Wanstead, where she was then stay- 
ing, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Wolsey, 
then Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishops of Winchester 
and Durham, and the Earl of Worcester, with Sir 
Ralph Verney, her great chamberlain, she signed 
a formal declaration, in presence of them all, that 
as she was informed, that the nearest relatives and 
counsellors of the Prince of Castile were constantly 
endeavouring to inspire him with dislike and hatred 
towards herself and her royal brother, she was 
firmly resolved never to fulfil her contract of mar- 
riage with the prince. She also declared—though 
probably the assertion was rather the result of 
wounded feeling than the truth—that she had 
never entertained any wife-like affection towards 
him, but had long been waiting an opportunity to 
throw off the nuptial yoke, and gladly seized the 
first that offered. This resolution, she said, was 
made independently of the persuasions or threats 
of any person whatever, and was her own sole act 
and deed ; and that she had summoned the nobles 
present, not only to obtain their attestation, but 
also to entreat their intercession with her royal 
brother, that he would regard what she had done 
in good part, and not be displeased with her on 
account of it; since in all things she was ever 
ready to obey his good pleasure. 

‘“This singular scene took place on the 29th of 
July, 1514. It was a bold and spirited step to be 
taken by a girl of eighteen, and required the im- 
pulse of some potent motive. To this motive the 
after conduct of the princess lends a ready clue : it 
was doubtless the incipient attachment between 
herself and the gay cavalier, Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, which, notwithstanding the difference in 
their age and position, had taken strong hold upon 
her youthful heart, and lent her energy to act in a 
manner so decisive. Her efforts to free herself from 
the bonds of political matrimony were however 
unavailing. By a singular coincidence, on the very 
day which witnessed Mary’s renunciation of the 
Castilian prince, another suitor came forward to 
claim her hand, no less a person than the King of 
France, Louis XII. The Duke de Longueville, 
taken prisoner at the Battle of Spurs, as before 
mentioned, and, in consideration of his rank, 
admitted to association with the court of England, 
had sent to his relative and sovereign such glowing 
accounts of the beauty and accomplishments of the 
Lady Mary, whose portrait also was transmitted to 
him, that Louis, then a widower and without a son, 
became enamoured of the princess, and made over- 
tures to solicither handin marriage. King Henry 
discussed with the Duke de Longueville the pro- 
posals of the French King ; and, as the basis of his 
consent, demanded the yearly payment of 100,000 
crowns, in discharge of a million crowns, the 
arrears of a pension formerly paid by the French 
monarchs to those of England, in lieu of their pre- 
tended rights to the crown of France. This im- 


portant point was ceded; on which, Henry—pro- 
fessing to be influenced by a desire to knit more 
closely the bonds of friendship, and to be moved by 
the ‘sincere love which the most Christian king 
bears to the most illustrious and noble Lady Mary, 
our most beloved sister, who is adorned with every 
virtue, and with splendour of beauty’—agreed to 
send ambassadors to France for the arrangement 
and conclusionof a peace, &c. In an interval of 
time, much sh Stier than was usually occupied in 
such negotiations, the treaty of marriage was com- 
pleted. The terms stipulated that within ten days 
after its date, August 7th, 1514, the espousals 
should be contracted by mutual proxy, ‘per verba 
de presenti,’ and within two months afterwards, 
the princess should be conducted, at her brother’s 
expense, to Abbeville, where her marriage should 
be solemnized. Her portion was to be 200,000 
golden crowns, with an equal sum for her equip- 
ment; the whole 400,000 to be deducted from the 
sum of one million crowns, the ancient debt above 
referred to. The dowry of the princess was to be 
equal to that enjoyed by the late Queen of France, 
Anne of Bretagne, and her predecessors ; and in 
case of her husband’s death, she was still to possess 
it, whether resident in France or not, and also to 
retain all her bridal equipage, with such furniture 
and jewels as the queens-dowager of France were 
wont to possess for life. 

‘“‘Amidst his careful arrangements of matri- 
monial preliminaries, King Henry paid little regard 
to the feelings of the royal bride; who could not, 
without great repugnance, contemplate a union 
with a husband more than three times her own 
age, whom failing health rendered still older in 
constitution than in years, and for whose sake she 
was expected to forego the happy home of her 
girlhood, and all the associations which had hitherto 
rendered life delightful. She knew and felt that 
she was to be a state victim; but, on the other 
hand, she was to be placed on one of the first 
thrones in Europe, whose monarch burned with a 
lover’s impatience to make her its sharer; and 
that monarch was a man whose domestic virtues 
were as exemplary as his public conduct was judi- 
cious, and whose patriotic rule had entitled him 
to the honourable epithet of ‘father of his people.’ 
The temper of the Lady Mary was energetic and 
determined. When the match was urged upon 
her, she made her consent conditional upon a 
solemn pledge to be given by her brother, that if, 
in this instance, she acted according to his wishes, 
in case of her liberation from matrimonial fetters 
by the death of her husband, she should not again 
be constrained, but should be permitted to marry 
wherever she pleased.” 


A very pleasing account is given of the 
devotion and attachment of Louis to his lovely 
bride, and of her tender and dutiful conduct 
to him during their short union of eighty-two 
days, with a detailed description of the cere- 
monies that had to be observed by a widowed 
queen of France. From the subsequent mar- 
riage of Mary with the Duke of Suffolk, 
sprang the mother of Lady Jane Grey. Mary 
died at Westhorpe in Sutfolk, in June, 1533, 
having lived much in retirement during the 
last years of her life :— 


‘‘Within a few years after Mary’s death, Suf- 
folk married a fourth time, and his bride, Catherine 
Willoughby, was a girl of fourteen. He closed a 
long, active, and successful career at Guildford 
Palace, on the 24th of August, 1545; and as 
weary of worldly vanities, requested that he might 
be buried, without pomp or pride, in a church at 
Lincoln. But his wishes were not fulfilled. It 
was the pleasure of his royal master to inter him 
with great magnificence, in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. <A marble slab, with his name and 
arms, near the south door of the choir, still indi- 
cates the spot where his ashes rest. His sons, one 
by Queen Mary, and two by his last wife, all died 
young. 

‘*The will of Henry VIII., real or suppositious, 
which left the crown of England to the children of 
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his sister Mary, plunged them and their posterity 
into endless troubles, long after the crime of royal 
descent had been expiated in blood by her illustrious 
and unfortunate granddaughter, the Lady Jane 
Grey.” 

The life of Elizabeth is thus introduced, 
with reference to the great European eveuts 
with which her history is associated :— 

‘Of all the royal daughters of England who, by 
the weight of personal character, or the influence 
of adventitious circumstances, have exercised a 
permanent bearing on its destiny, none have occu- 
pied so prominent a place as Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, the high-minded, but ill-fated daughter 
of JamesI. As the progenitress of the line of 
sovereigns who have secured, or rather preserved, 
to us the inestimable blessing of civil and religious 
liberty, she must ever be regarded with respect. 
But her influence was not merely that of position 
or of accident. The power of her individual charac- 
ter was felt throughout Europe; in the Thirty 
Years’ War, with its long train of calamities, its 
terrors and its cruelties, its terrible sieges, its 
stirring battle-fields, and its displays of romantic 
valour and enduring fortitude—with its Tilly as the 
impersonation of military tactics—its Mansfeldt, the 
thunderbolt of lawless warfare—its Christian of 
Brunswick, the beaw ideal of chivalric daring, and 
its Gustavus Adolphus, of honourable disinterested- 
ness—the wheels of conflict were set in motion by 
one spring, and that spring was touched by the 
hand of the Queen of Ae te But like the fabled 
necromancer, who called into existence gigantic 
phantoms, which the skill of his wizard wand failed 
to lay, and which hunted and tortured him to the 
death, Elizabeth let loose a torrent which she was 
unable to stem, and in the rush of the impetuous 
waters, her own noble house was all but annihilated, 
and she herself lived to survive almost all those 
who armed at her bidding, and bled and died in 
her cause. , 

‘*The Princess Elizabeth was born at Falkland 
Palace, on the 16th of August, 1596, nearly seven 
years before the accession of her father to the 
English throne.” 


The virgin Queen of England was Eliza- 
beth Stuart’s godmother. After the accession 
of James I. to the English throne, his daughter 
was confided to the care of Lord and Lady 
Harrington, and resided at Coombe Abbey in 
Warwickshire, which has been little altered 
since her time. The notices of Elizabeth, and 
of her brothers and friends, in her youthful 
days, are very interesting. Among he many 
suitors who sought her hand in marriage, was 
the great Gustavus Adolphus, who afterwards 
fought and fell in her cause during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Of her other suitors an account 
is given. The matter was decided in favour 
of Peaditie, Count Palatine of the Rhine, who 
is thus described :— 


“*The description of his personal appearance 
specifies that the form of his body is perfect, his 
countenance agreeable, and complexion dark; that 
he is skilful in bodily exercises, particularly in 
riding on horseback; well trained in piety and 
morality, forward in the Latin language, and 
speaks French very well; that several houses have 
already been built for him, and that for the plea- 
sures of the chase, he possesses ‘some of the 
prettiest little places that can be seen ; that at the 
age of eighteen, he will be free from tutelage, and 
first Elector of the holy empire; that as to his 
relatives, he has a brother and three sisters ; and 
the brother, by his father’s will, holds a domain in 
the low Palatinate, consisting of several small 
places, worth about 100,000 florins.’”’ 


About the time of the marriage the princess 
was overwhelmed with grief, and a gloom 
cast over the whole kingdom by the death of 
her brother Henry, a prince of much excel- 
lence and great promise :— 

**Prince Henry died on the 6th of November, 





1612. The whole nation mourned the loss of him 
who was justly England’s hope, but none more 
truly than his sister. Their juvenile attachment 
had gathered strength with their years; and not 
only had the prince entered, with the utmost zeal, 
into all the arrangements for doing honour to his 
sister's approaching nuptials, but he had even 
secretly planned with her to accompany her on her 
way into Germany, as far as the limits of the 
States’ dominions. His love for her led him to 
receive her future husband with cordial regard, 
and to form at once a friendly intimacy with him. 

‘¢ Almost all the effusions of sorrow poured forth 
on this occasion, whether in prose or verse, contain 
allusions or addresses to the princess and her 
future lord.” 

The melancholy history of Elizabeth during 
the continental wars is narrated in a spirited 
manner. She and her children found a refuge 
in their adversity at the Hague. In her mis- 
fortunes she preserved her cheerfulness and 
dignity. Better days dawned on her when 
Gustavus Adolphus espoused her cause. We 
must conclude our notice with quoting the 
passage describing the birth of Charles I. and 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, whose history bears 
“ important a part in future annals of Eng- 
and :— 

‘Tn this year, 1630, and within a few months 
of each other, two children, a boy and a girl, were 
born to the brother and sister, Charles of England 
and Elizabeth of Bohemia. The English prince 
came into the world as the heir of three kingdoms ; 
and his birth was the occasion of general gratula- 
tion. Public tokens of rejoicing at the Hague 
evidenced the cordiality with which Frederic and 
Elizabeth welcomed their brother's infant son, even 
though he diverted the line of succession from 
themselves and their offspring. But there were 
those in England who shared not the general joy ; 
they muttered that there were Protestant. heirs 
enough to the crown, in the flourishing offspring 
of the Queen of Bohemia ; and that they needed 
none from the Popish stock of their French queen. 
Words of ominous meaning,—the faint and early 
expression of the strong national feeling which 
afterwards hurled the elder branch of the Stuarts 
from the throne of Great Britain. 

‘*Elizabeth’s infant was a girl, the twelfth child 
of a family already too numerous to be supported 
by the dependent parents, who required all the 
elasticity of parental affection to enable them to 
welcome into the world, one after another, a tribe 
of helpless children, without home and without 
possessions. Who could have dreamed that this 
infant would become the progenitress of a race of 
monarchs, who should sway the mightiest sceptre 
in the world, long after the ‘last of the Stuarts’ 
had laid his unhonoured dust in the Papal soil of 
that Rome, for whose sake his fathers forfeited a 
crown? Yetsoit was. This child was afterwards 
Sophia of Brunswick, the mother of George J., the 
direct ancestress of a queen, whose rule, over 
dominions tenfold as great as those that own her 
sceptre, were less honourable to her than the sway, 
unrivalled in history, which she possesses over the 
hearts of millions of British subjects.” 

The Baroness De Bury’s volume contains 
a memoir of Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine 
of Bohemia, the eldest daughter of the Elector, 
who married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James I. of England. After the death of 
the Elector, his wife and children were reduced 
to comparative poverty, and had their share 
of the calamities which befell the fated house 
of Stuart. The Princess Elizabeth kad the 
least personal attractions of the beautiful 
daughters, but in intellect and accomplish- 
ments she was far the first. In the course 


of the narrative, much information is presented 
as to the state of Holland, which was then, as 
England is now, the country where the op- 
pressed and persecuted of all nations found 








refuge. 


Among the distinguished persons 


with whom Elizabeth had intercourse or cor. 
respondence, were Christina of Sweden, the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, and the cele. 
brated philosopher Descartes, some of whosg 
letters are given :— 

‘Of the firm language he on all occasions used 
to his royal disciple—of the truly stoical principles 
he sought to instil into her mind, we have already 
given several examples to our readers; but, 
perhaps, nowhere as in the following letter does he 
distinctly show to Elizabeth what she owes to her. 
self, and what should be expected from the lofty 
superiority of mind and character wherewith she 
has been endowed. It is a portion of a letter 
written in 1649, when the Princess Palatine wag 
beginning to recover from an alarming illness 
brought on principally, so thinks her friend, by 
severe mental suffering. ‘The cruelty of fate’ 
says Descartes, ‘in so persecuting your family, 
gives you cause enough for grief, and renders it 
easy to understand that in your moral vexations lie 
the chief grounds of your bodily indisposition. It 
is only to be feared lest that indisposition should 
continue, unless you obtain command sufficient 
over yourself to conquer contentment in despite of 
destiny. I know it would be worse than idle to 
recominend joy to one who should be every day 
exposed to fresh annoyance; and I belong not to 
that school of philosophy that would force its sages 
to be unsusceptible of feeling. I also know that 
your highness is not likely to be so much hurt by 
what affects yourself in particular, as by what 
strikes at the interests of your house, and the 
fortunes of those who lie nearest to your heart; 
and this deep sympathy I hold for the dearest of 
all virtues. But it seems to me that here is the 
great difference between souls of an exalted nature 
and those of a baser stamp; the latter obcy the 
dictates of their passions, and are only happy or 
unhappy, according as the immediate circumstance 
that touches them is agreeable or unpleasant; 
whereas the former are guided by such strong and 
well-reasoned principles, that although they may 
feel passions often more violent far than those of 
the vulgar, their reason still reigns supreme over 
all, and so reduces their passions to submission, 
that these but augment and perfect the felicity they 
have achieved in life. They weigh against the 
fragility of the body the immortality of the soul, 
and contemplating passing events within view of 
eternity, look upon existence as upon the suc 
ceeding acts of a comedy. Were I 
writing to any other person, I might fear lest the 
style of my letter should seem exaggerated ; but I 
regard your highness as being gifted with the 
purest, noblest, loftiest soul I know, and therefore 
am I convinced you ought to be the happiest upon 
earth, and that it now depends upon yourself alone 
to beso. You need but to cast a glance around 
you, and compare those possessions whereof no 
fate can rob you, with those that you have been 
deprived of by fortune,—compare what you are 
with what others are, and then you must see what 
great and manifest cause you have to be contented. 

“However we may admire such language in itself, 
and the high tone of sentiment that could prompt 
it, we must also admit that she to whom such lan- 
guage could be held—the young, charming, high- 
born princess by whom such doctrines could be 
expected to be appreciated—was in every way 
worthy of the friend who sought to console her.” 


Tn 1667, Elizabeth became abbess of Her- 
ford. She was led into error by a notorious 
personage of that time, Jean Labadie, whose 
character it is difficult now to know was most 
that of an enthusiast or an impostor. Eliza- 
beth retained her intellectual power and tone 
of earnest piety; but she appears to have 
been the victim of a species of mysticism, In- 
duced in great measure by depression 0 
spirits and personal affliction. William Penn, 
the famous Quaker, visited her; and in lis 
book ‘No Cross no Crown,’ has left the fol- 
lowing account of the impression which her 
character made on him :— 
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“The late blessed Princess Elizabeth, the 
Countess Palatine, as a right claimeth a memorial 
in this discourse, her virtue giving greater lustre to 
her name than her quality, which yet was of the 
greatest in the German Empire. She chose a single 
life as freest of care, and best suited to the study 
and meditation she was always inclined to; and the 
chiefest diversion she took, next the air, was in 
some such plain and housewifely entertainment as 
knitting, &c. She had asmall territory, which she 
governed so well that she showed herself fit fora 
greater. She would constantly, every last day in 
the week, sit in judgment, and hear and determine 
causes herself; where her patience, justice, and 
mercy were admirable ; frequently remitting her 
forfeitures where the party was poor, or otherwise 
meritorious. And, which was excellent, though 
unusual, she would temper her discourses with 
religion, and strangely draw unconcerned parties to 
submission and agreement ; exercising not so much 
the rigour of her power, as the power of her per- 
suasion. 

‘‘Her meekness and humility appeared to me 
extraordinary ; she never considered the quality, 
but the merit of the people she entertained. Did 
she hear of a retired man, hid from the world, and 
seeking after the knowledge of a better, she was 
sure to set him down in the catalogue of her charity. 
Ihave casually seen, I believe, fifty tokens sealed 
and unprescribed to the several poor subjects of 
her bounty, whose distances would not suffer them 
to know one another; though they knew her, 
whom yet some of them had yet never seen. Thus, 
though she kept no sumptuous table in her own 
court, she spread the tables of the poor in their 
solitary cells, breaking bread to virtuous pilgrims, 
according to their wants and her ability ; abste- 
mious in herself, and in apparel void of all vain or- 
naments, I must needs say her mind had a nobler 
prospect ; her eye was toa better and more lasting 
inheritance than can be found below, which made 
her often to despise the greatness of courts and 
learning of the schools, of which she was an ex- 
traordinary judge. Being once at Hamburg, a 
religious person whom she went to see for religion’s 
sake, telling her it was too great an honour for 
him that he should have a visitant of her quality 
come under his roof, that was allied to several 
great kings and princes of this world, she humbly 
answered, ‘If they were godly as well as great, it 
would be an honour indeed; but, if you knew 
what that greatness was as well as I, you would 
value less that honour.’ 

“Being in some agony of spirit, after a religious 
meeting in her own chamber, she said :—‘It is a 
hard thing to be faithful to what one knows. Oh, 
the way is straight! I am afraid I am_ not 
weighty enough in my spirit to walk in it.” After 
another meeting, she uttered these words :—‘I 
have records in my library that the Gospel was 
first brought out of England hither into Germany 
by the English, and now it is come again.’ She 
once withdrew on purpose to give her servants the 
liberty of discoursing with us, that they might the 
more freely put what questions of conscience they 
desired to be satisfied in, for they were religious ; 
suffering both them and the poorest of her town to 
sit by her in her own bed-chamber, where we had 
two meetings. 

“T cannot forget her last words, when I took 
my leave of her; she said:—‘Let me desire you 
to remember me, though I live at this distance, 
and though you should never see me more. I thank 
you for this good wine ; and know and be assured, 
though my condition subjects me to divers tempta- 
tions, yet my soul hath strong desires after the 
best things.’ She lived her single life till about 
sixty years of age, and then departed at her own 
house in Herwerden, which was about two years 
since, as much lamented as she had lived beloved 
of the people, to whose real worth I do, with reli- 
gious gratitude, dedicate this memorial.” 


As a book of instructive and agreeable 
reading, this memoir of the Princess Palatine 
may be highly recommended. The volume 
of the * Princesses of England’ is a work of 





greater aim, the author having used much 
diligence in collecting original materials, which 
render it a valuable contribution to historical 
literature. We have not many writers at 
present—few female authors at least—who 
would devote many months to researches in 
the State Paper Office for new materials of 
history. It is right that such conscientious 
diligence should be honourably mentioned ; 
and we trust also, by the success of the work, 
adequately rewarded. 








Russia on the Borders of Asia. 
Capital of the Tartar Khans. 
Tracy Turnerelli. Bentley. 

SomE years ago a pictorial work of much in- 

terest appeared at St. Petersburg, under the 

auspices of the Emperor Nicholas, ‘ Views of 

Kazan,’ by Edward Turnerelli. Of these 

lithograph sketches of the architectural and 

archeological monuments of the old Tartar 
capital, not many copies found their way be- 
yond the Russian empire, where the work 
was received with much favour. The author 
having earned the title of the first delineator 
of the town and province of Kazan, now lays 
claim to being regarded as its first historian. 
He hopes that in after times, when this city 
and its attractions shall be better known and 
appreciated, when a greater facility of com- 
munication shall have induced thousands of 
strangers to visit Kazan, some will remember 
and make mention of the name of him who 
first toiled in behalf of a place unknown to 
foreigners, but “ dear to him, as would be to 
the navigator the island he discovered in the 
midst of the ocean, and whose treasures he had 
toiled to investigate and to celebrate.” The 
town of Kazan is not quite so unknown to 
Europeans as the author supposes; but he has 
judged rightly that it is a district about which 
information of a recent and authentic kind 
would be gladly received. In a recent re- 
view of Mr. Hill’s ‘Travels in Siberia,’ we 
uoted part of his account of the town of 
j po as observed by him in his passing 
visit. Of this interesting city, and the dis- 
trict of which it is the chief place, a most com- 
plete and lively description is given in the 
present work. Of Mr. Turnerelli himself and 
his occupations, we do not gather a very satis- 
factory account from the book, although on 
matters personal and explanatory he is some- 
times needlessly prolix. Thus much let it 
suffice for the reader to know, that he de- 
scribes himself as an Englishman, “a solitary 
and humble pilgrim in search of literary lore,” 

“fully able to appreciate and enjoy the plea- 

sures which the amateur draughtsman derives 

from his pencil,” and impelled by irresistible 

curiosity to visit remote and little-known re- 

gions. The spirit in which he set about pre- 
aring his book, and the objects aimed at, will 
e seen in the following passage:— 

‘* Allowing himself as he wrote, to be guided and 
influenced by every impression, gay or grave, 
whimsical or serious, which the subject he treated 
produced on his mind, the sketches which flowed 
from his pen took the character of the impulse 
under which they were composed. 

“*But the author does not wish it however to he 
imagined that, because his work bears the stamp of 
a light and amusing character, its composition cost 
him no other trouble than that of committing his 
thoughts to paper. Ifsome chapters were the re- 
sult of an hour’s occupation, en revanche, the mate- 
rials he had gathered for others had previously cost 
him the toil and labour of weeks, and even of 
months. To describe the characteristic traits of 
the Russian inhabitants of Kazan, their mode of 
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living, habits, manners, and customs,—this was an 
easy task; for attentive observation and a pro- 
longed sojourn had made him thoroughly acquainted 
with the minutest lights and shadows of this 
society. But to gather details of antiquities and 
monuments, and ruins of the once mighty cities 
of Bolgary, Bilarsk, and others, over which ob- 
scurity had woven an almost impenetrable veil, and 
whose history is involved in ignorance and doubt, 
—to become familiar with the mode of living, the 
religious ceremonies and customs of rude and bar- 
barous hordes, such as the Tchouvash, the Tcheri- 
misse, and other races, that, buried in the recesses 
of the forests of Kazan, have hitherto attracted so 
little attention, and whose very name is scarcely 
known to any save the learned geographer, —these 
were objects more difficult of attainment. And 
hard indeed did the task of collecting materials 
often prove to tie author of the present work. 
For weeks he has lived in some miserable hut, 
adopting, as it were, the usages and habits of its 
inmates, eating their coarse food, and sleeping on a 
hard and comfortless bench; he has traversed— 
partly even on foot—the entire province of Kazan, 
beneath the sultry sun of these intemperate climes, 
where heat and cold are in extremes,—resolved to 
visit every town, every village of the remote 
province he purposed one day to describe, and, 
strange to say, still finding pleasure in the task, 
and joy in the very fatigue and privation he was 
enduring. In a word, none but those who have 
undertaken a similar task under similar circum- 
stances, and in a country where so few printed 
materials for reference or guidance were to be met 
with, will be fully able to comprehend how many 
obstacles often lay in the author’s path, and how 
much tvil and perseverance it was necessary to 
employ, to arrive at the end of his researches.” 

To a foreigner the most striking feature of 
Kazan is the strange proximity of civilization 
and barbarism, and the mingling together of 
races and religions in a manner rarely wit- 
nessed. by travellers. Of the peculiarities of 
the place in this respect, the author gives a 
very lively and graphic idea in the following 
general sketch of the town:— 

“T recollect having somewhere read of an 
author, who, having by some extraordinary good 
fortune got possession of the wand of the fairy 
Morgana, after using and naturally misusing it in 
several ways, took it into his head to waft some 
of his friends in an aerial excursion about the 
world, in order to point out to them its various 
wonders of art and nature. For my part, could I 
but get into my hands for a few brief hours this 
miraculous baguette, I should be tempted at the 
present moment to employ it in the following 
manner. 

“*T would begin by binding the eyes of three or 
four of my London friends—men, be it understood, 
of cultivated minds and correct judgment—and 
having wafted them through the air to a chosen 
spot in Kazan, I would there undo the bandage, 
and bid them contemplate the scene before them. 

‘*They would find themselves on the banks of a 
vast lake, in the centre of that portion of Kazan 
exclusively peopled by the Tartars, and entitled the 
‘Tartar-town.’ 

‘‘Here lofty mosques, surmounted by the 
crescent, rise with their minarets in every direction ; 
ever and anon the shrill cry of the Muezzin, pro- 
claiming the greatness of Mahomet and inviting 
the faithful to prayer, strikes upon the ear ; strange, 
irregular, fantastical structures, painted in every 
colour of the rainbow, rivet the attention ; Mollahs, 
in their huge white muslin turbans and ‘lowing 
khalats, Tartar women, muffled up to the eyes, 
and covered with rich veils embroidered with gold 
and silver, pass witha grave and solemn step. The 
scene would require no explanation: our aenal 
travellers would recognise themselves to be in 
Tartary, among the descendants of Ghengis Khan 
and the followers of the Prophet. 

‘*T would now bind their eyes again, and giving 
them another whirl, in which leagues should be 
traversed in a minute, I would set them down in 
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his sister Mary, plunged them and their posterity 
into endless troubles, long after the crime of royal 
descent had been expiated in blood by her illustrious 
and unfortunate granddaughter, the Lady Jane 
Grey.” 

The life of Elizabeth is thus introduced, 
with reference to the great European eveuts 
with which her history is associated :— 

‘*Of all the royal daughters of England who, by 
the weight of personal character, or the influence 
of adventitious circumstances, have exercised a 
permanent bearing on its destiny, none have occu- 
pied so prominent a place as Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, the high-minded, but ill-fated daughter 
of James I. As the progenitress of the line of 
sovereigns who have secured, or rather preserved, 
to us the inestimable blessing of civil and religious 
liberty, she must ever be regarded with respect. 
But her influence was not merely that of position 
or of accident. The power of her individual charac- 
ter was felt throughout Europe; in the Thirty 
Years’ War, with its long train of calamities, its 
terrors and its cruelties, its terrible sieges, its 
stirring battle-fields, and its displays of romantic 
valour and enduring fortitude—with its Tilly as the 
impersonation of military tactics—its Mansfeldt, the 
thunderbolt of lawless warfare—its Christian of 
Brunswick, the beau ideal of chivalric daring, and 
its Gustavus Adolphus, of honourable disinterested- 
ness—the wheels of conflict were set in motion by 
one spring, and that spring was touched by the 
hand of the Queen of a sin But like the fabled 
necromancer, who called into existence gigantic 
phantoms, which the skill of his wizard wand failed 
to lay, and which hunted and tortured him to the 
death, Elizabeth let loose a torrent which she was 
unable to stem, and in the rush of the impetuous 
waters, her own noble house was all but annihilated, 
and she herself lived to survive almost all those 
who armed at her bidding, and bled and died in 
her cause. 

‘*The Princess Elizabeth was born at Falkland 
Palace, on the 16th of August, 1596, nearly seven 
years before the accession of her father to the 
English throne.” 

The virgin Queen of England was Eliza- 
beth Stuart’s godmother. After the accession 
of James I. to the English throne, his daughter 
was confided to the care of Lord and Lady 
Harrington, and resided at Coombe Abbey in 
Warwickshire, which has been little altered 
since her time. The notices of Elizabeth, and 
of her brothers and friends, in her youthful 
days, are very interesting. Among the many 
suitors who sought her hand in marriage, was 
the great Gustavus Adolphus, who afterwards 
fought and fell in her cause during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Of her other suitors an account 
is given. The matter was decided in favour 
of Frederic, Count Palatine of the Rhine, who 
is thus described :— 

‘“‘The description of his personal appearance 
specifies that the form of his body is perfect, his 
countenance agreeable, and complexion dark; that 
he is skilful in bodily exercises, particularly in 
riding on horseback; well trained in piety and 
morality, forward in the Latin language, and 
speaks French very well; that several houses have 
already been built for him, and that for the plea- 
sures of the chase, he possesses ‘some of the 
prettiest little places that can be seen ; that at the 
age of eighteen, he will be free from tutelage, and 
first Elector of the holy empire; that as to his 
relatives, he has a brother and three sisters ; and 
the brother, by his father’s will, holds a domain in 
the low Palatinate, consisting of several small 
places, worth about 100,000 florins.’”’ 

About the time of the marriage the princess 
was overwhelmed with grief, and a gloom 
cast over the whole kingdom by the death of 
her brother Henry, a prince of much excel- 
lence and great promise :— 

**Prince Henry died on the 6th of November, 





1612. The whole nation mourned the loss of him 
who was justly England’s hope, but none more 
truly than his sister. Their juvenile attachment 
had gathered strength with their years; and not 
only had the prince entered, with the utmost zeal, 
into all the arrangements for doing honour to his 
sister's approaching nuptials, but he had even 
secretly planned with her to accompany her on her 
way into Germany, as far as the limits of the 
States’ dominions. His love for her led him to 
receive her future husband with cordial regard, 
and to form at once a friendly intimacy with him. 

‘* Almost all the effusions of sorrow poured forth 
on this occasion, whether in prose or verse, contain 
allusions or addresses to the princess and her 
future lord.” 


The melancholy history of Elizabeth during 
the continental wars is narrated in a spirited 
manner. She and her children found a refuge 
in their adversity at the Hague. In her mis- 
fortunes she preserved her cheerfulness and 
dignity. Better days dawned on her when 
Gustavus Adolphus espoused her cause. We 
must conclude our notice with quoting the 
passage describing the birth of Charles I. and 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, whose history bears 
so important a part in future annals of Eng- 
land :— 

“Tn this year, 1630, and within a few months 
of each other, two children, a boy and a girl, were 
born to the brother and sister, Charles of England 
and Elizabeth of Bohemia. The English prince 
came into the world as the heir of three kingdoms ; 
and his birth was the occasion of general gratula- 
tion. Public tokens of rejoicing at the Hague 
evidenced the cordiality with which Frederic and 
Elizabeth welcomed their brother's infant son, even 
though he diverted the line of succession from 
themselves and their offspring. But there were 
those in England who shared not the general joy ; 
they muttered that there were Protestant heirs 
enough to the crown, in the flourishing offspring 
of the Queen of Bohemia; and that they needed 
none from the Popish stock of their French queen. 
Words of ominous meaning,—the faint and early 
expression of the strong national feeling which 
afterwards hurled the elder branch of the Stuarts 
from the throne of Great Britain. 

‘¢ Elizabeth’s infant was a girl, the twelfth child 
of a family already too numerous to be supported 
by the dependent parents, who required all the 
elasticity of parental affection to enable them to 
welcome into the world, one after another, a tribe 
of helpless children, without home and without 
possessions. Who could have dreamed that this 
infant would become the progenitress of a race of 
monarchs, who should sway the mightiest sceptre 
in the world, long after the ‘last of the Stuarts’ 
had laid his unhonoured dust in the Papal soil of 
that Rome, for whose sake his fathers forfeited a 
crown? Yetsoitwas. This child was afterwards 
Sophia of Brunswick, the mother of George J., the 
direct ancestress of a queen, whose rule, over 
dominions tenfold as great as those that own her 
sceptre, were less honourable to her than the sway, 
unrivalled in history, which she possesses over the 
hearts of millions of British subjects.” 

The Baroness De Bury’s volume contains 
a memoir of Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine 
of Bohemia, the eldest daughter of the Elector, 
who married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James I. of England. After the death’ of 
the Elector, his wife and children were reduced 
to comparative poverty, and had their share 
of the calamities which befell the fated house 
of Stuart. The Princess Elizabeth kad the 
least personal attractions of the beautiful 
daughters, but in intellect and accomplish- 
ments she was far the first. In the course 
of the narrative, much information is presented 
as to the state of Holland, which was then, as 
England is now, the country where the op- 
pressed and persecuted of all nations found 
refuge. Among the distinguished persons 
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with whom Elizabeth had intercourse or coy. 
respondence, were Christina of Sweden, the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, and the cele. 
brated philosopher Descartes, some of whose 
letters are given :— 

“* Of the firm language he on all occasions used 
to his royal disciple—of the truly stoical principles 
he sought to instil into her mind, we have already 
given several examples to our readers; but, 
perhaps, nowhere as in the following letter does he 
distinctly show to Elizabeth what she owes to her. 
self, and what should be expected from the lofty 
superiority of mind and character wherewith she 
has Leen endowed. It is a portion of a letter 
written in 1649, when the Princess Palatine was 
beginning to recover from an alarming illness 
brought on principally, so thinks her friend, by 
severe mental suffering. ‘The cruelty of fate’ 
says Descartes, ‘in so persecuting your family, 
gives you cause enough for grief, and renders it 
easy to understand that in your moral vexations lie 
the chief grounds of your bodily indisposition. It 
is only to be feared lest that indisposition should 
continue, unless you obtain command sufficient 
over yourself to conquer contentment in despite of 
destiny. I know it would be worse than idle to 
recommend joy to one who should be every day 
exposed to fresh annoyance; and I belong not to 
that school of philosophy that would force its sages 
to be unsusceptible of feeling. I also know that 
your highness is not likely to be so much hurt by 
what affects yourself in particular, as by what 
strikes at the interests of your house, and the 
fortunes of those who lie nearest to your heart; 
and this deep sympathy I hold for the dearest of 
all virtues. But it seems to me that here is the 
great difference between souls of an exalted nature 
and those of a baser stamp; the latter obcy the 
dictates of their passions, and are only happy or 
unhappy, according as the immediate circumstance 
that touches them is agreeable or unpleasant; 
whereas the former are guided by such strong and 
well-reasoned principles, that although they may 
feel passions often more violent far than those of 
the vulgar, their reason still reigns supreme over 
all, and so reduces their passions to submission, 
that these but augment and perfect the felicity they 
have achieved in life. They weigh against the 
fragility of the body the immortality of the soul, 
and contemplating passing events within view of 
eternity, look upon existence as upon the suc- 
ceeding acts of a comedy. . . . . Werel 
writing to any other person, I might fear lest the 
style of my letter should seem exaggerated ; but I 
regard your highness as being gifted with the 
purest, noblest, loftiest soul I know, and therefore 
am I convinced you ought to be the happiest upon 
earth, and that it now depends upon yourself alone 
to beso. You need but to cast a glance around 
you, and compare those possessions whereof no 
fate can rob you, with those that you have been 
deprived of by fortune,—compare what you are 
with what others are, and then you must see what 
great and manifest cause you have to be contented. 

“However we may admire such language in itself, 
and the high tone of sentiment that could prompt 
it, we must also admit that she to whom such lan- 
guage could be held—the young, charming, high- 
born princess by whom such doctrines could be 
expected to be appreciated—was in every way 
worthy of the friend who sought to console her.” 


Tn 1667, Elizabeth became abbess of Her- 
ford. She was led into error by a notorious 
personage of that time, Jean Labadie, whose 
character it is difficult now to know was most 
that of an enthusiast or an impostor. Eliza- 
beth retained her intellectual power and tone 
of earnest piety; but she appears to have 
been the victim of a species of mysticism, 1D 
duced in great measure by —- 0 
spirits and personal affliction. William Penn, 
the famous Quaker, visited her; and in his 
book ‘No Cross no Crown,’ has left the fol- 
lowing account of the impression which her 
character made on him :— 
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“The late blessed Princess Elizabeth, the 
Countess Palatine, as a right claimeth a memorial 
in this discourse, her virtue giving greater lustre to 
her name than her quality, which yet was of the 
greatest in the German Empire. She chose a single 
life as freest of care, and best suited to the study 
and meditation she was always inclined to; and the 
chiefest diversion she took, next the air, was in 
some such plain and housewifely entertainment as 
knitting, &c. She had asmall territory, which she 
governed so well that she showed herself fit fora 

eater. She would constantly, every last day in 
the week, sit in judgment, and hear and determine 
causes herself; where her patience, justice, and 
mercy were admirable ; frequently remitting her 
forfeitures where the party was poor, or otherwise 
meritorious. And, which was excellent, though 
unusual, she would temper her discourses with 
religion, and strangely draw unconcerned parties to 
submission and agreement ; exercising not so much 
the rigour of her power, as the power of her per- 
suasion. 

‘‘Her meekness and humility appeared to me 
extraordinary ; she never considered the quality, 
but the merit of the people she entertained. Did 
she hear of a retired man, hid from the world, and 
seeking after the knowledge of a better, she was 
sure to set him down in the catalogue of her charity. 
Thave casually seen, I believe, fifty tokens sealed 
and unprescribed to the several poor subjects of 
her bounty, whose distances would not suffer them 
to know one another; though they knew her, 
whom yet some of them had yet never seen. Thus, 
though she kept no sumptuous table in her own 
court, she spread the tables of the poor in their 
solitary cells, breaking bread to virtuous pilgrims, 
according to their wants and her ability ; abste- 
mious in herself, and in apparel void of all vain or- 
naments, I must needs say her mind had a nobler 
prospect ; her eye was toa better and more lasting 
inheritance than can be found below, which made 
her often to despise the greatness of courts and 
learning of the schools, of which she was an ex- 
traordinary judge. Being once at Hamburg, a 
religious person whom she went to see for religion’s 
sake, telling her it was too great an honour for 
him that he should have a visitant of her quality 
come under his roof, that was allied to several 
great kings and princes of this world, she humbly 
answered, ‘If they were godly as well as great, it 
would be an honour indeed; but, if you knew 
what that greatness was as well as I, you would 
value less that honour.’ 

“Being in some agony of spirit, after a religious 
meeting in her own chamber, she said :—‘It is a 
hard thing to be faithful to what one knows. Oh, 
the way is straight! I am afraid I am_ not 
weighty enough in my spirit to walk in it.’ After 
another meeting, she uttered these words :—‘I 
have records in my library that the Gospel was 
first brought out of England hither into Germany 
by the English, and now it is come again.’ She 
once withdrew on purpose to give her servants the 
liberty of discoursing with us, that they might the 
more freely put what questions of conscience they 
desired to be satisfied in, for they were religious ; 
suffering both them and the poorest of her town to 
sit by her in her own bed-chamber, where we had 
two meetings. 

“T cannot forget her last words, when I took 
my leave of her ; she said:—‘Let me desire you 
to remember me, though I live at this distance, 
and though you should never see me more. I thank 
you for this good wine; and know and be assured, 
though my condition subjects me to divers tempta- 
tions, yet my soul hath strong desires after the 
best things.’ She lived her single life till about 
sixty years of age, and then departed at her own 
house in Herwerden, which was about two years 
since, as much lamented as she had lived beloved 
of the people, to whose real worth I do, with reli- 
lous gratitude, dedicate this memorial.” 


As a book of instructive and agreeable 
reading, this memoir of the Princess Palatine 
may be highly recommended. The volume 
of the ‘ Princesses of England’ is a work of 





greater aim, the author having used much 
diligence in collecting original materials, which 
render it a valuable contribution to historical 
literature. We have not many writers at 
present—few female authors at least—who 
would devote many months to researches in 
the State Paper Office for new materials of 
history. It is right that such conscientious 
diligence should be honourably mentioned ; 
and we trust also, by the success of the work, 
adequately rewarded. 








Russia on the Borders of Asia. Kazan, the 
Capital of the Tartar Khans. By Edward 
Tracy Turnerelli. Bentley. 

Som years ago a pictorial work of much in- 

terest appeared at St. Petersburg, under the 

auspices of the Emperor Nicholas, ‘ Views of 

Kazan,’ by Edward Turnerelli. Of these 

lithograph sketches of the architectural and 

archeological monuments of the old Tartar 
capital, not many copies found their way be- 
yond the Russian empire, where the work 
was received with much favour. The author 
having earned the title of the first delineator 
of the town and province of Kazan, now lays 
claim to being regarded as its first historian. 
He hopes that in after times, when this city 
and its attractions shall be better known and 
appreciated, when a greater facility of com- 
munication shall have induced thousands of 
strangers to visit Kazan, some will remember 
and make mention of the name of him who 
first toiled in behalf of a place unknown to 
foreigners, but “ dear to him, as would be to 
the navigator the island he discovered in the 
midst of the ocean, and whose treasures he had 
toiled to investigate and to celebrate.” The 
town of Kazan is not quite so unknown to 

Europeans as the author supposes; but he has 

judged rightly that it is a district about which 

information of a recent and authentic kind 
would be gladly received. In a recent re- 
view of Mr. Hill’s ‘Travels in Siberia,’ we 

uoted part of his account of the town of 
azan, as observed by him in his passing 
visit. Of this interesting city, and the dis- 
trict of which it is the chief place, a most com- 
plete and lively description is given in the 
present work. Of Mr. Turnerelli himself and 
his occupations, we do not gather a very satis- 
factory account from the book, although on 
matters personal and explanatory he is some- 
times needlessly prolix. Thus much let it 
suffice for the reader to know, that he de- 
scribes himself as an Englishman, “ a solitary 
and humble pilgrim in search of literary lore,” 

“fully able to appreciate and enjoy the plea- 

sures which the amateur draughtsman derives 

from his pencil,” and impelled by irresistible 

curiosity to visit remote and little-known re- 

gions. The spirit in which he set about pre- 
aring his book, and the objects aimed at, will 
e seen in the following passage:— 

“* Allowing himself as he wrote, to be guided and 
influenced by every impression, gay or grave, 
whimsical or serious, which the subject he treated 
produced on his mind, the sketches which flowed 
from his pen took the character of the impulse 
under which they were composed. 

‘*But the author does not wish it however to he 
imagined that, because his work bears the stamp of 
a light and amusing character, its composition cost 
him no other trouble than that of committing his 
thoughts to paper. Ifsome chapters were the re- 
sult of an hour's occupation, en revanche, the mate- 
rials he had gathered for others had previously cost 
him the toil and labour of weeks, and even of 
months. To describe the characteristic traits of 
the Russian inhabitants of Kazan, their mode of 
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living, habits, manners, and customs,—this was an 
easy task; for attentive observation and a pro- 
longed sojourn had made him thoroughly acquainted 
with the minutest lights and shadows of this 
society. But to gather details of antiquities and 
monuments, and ruins of the once mighty cities 
of Bolgary, Bilarsk, and others, over which ob- 
scurity had woven an almost impenetrable veil, and 
whose history is involved in ignorance and doubt, 
—to become familiar with the mode of living, the 
religious ceremonies and customs of rude and bar- 
barous hordes, such as the Tchouvash, the Tcheri- 
misse, and other races, that, buried in the recesses 
of the forests of Kazan, have hitherto attracted so 
little attention, and whose very name is scarcely 
known to any save the learned geographer, —these 
were objects more difficult of attainment. And 
hard indeed did the task of collecting materials 
often prove to the author of the present work. 
For weeks he has lived in some miserable hut, 
adopting, as it were, the usages and habits of its 
inmates, eating their coarse food, and sleeping on a 
hard and comfortless bench; he has traversed— 
partly even on foot—the entire province of Kazan, 
beneath the sultry sun of these intemperate climes, 
where heat and cold are in extremes,—resolved to 
visit every town, every village of the remote 
province he purposed one day to describe, and, 
strange to say, still finding pleasure in the task, 
and joy in the very fatigue and privation he was 
enduring. In a word, none but those who have 
undertaken a similar task under similar circum- 
stances, and in a country where so few printed 
materials for reference or guidance were to be met 
with, will be fully able to comprehend how many 
obstacles often lay in the author's path, and how 
much tvil and perseverance it was necessary to 
employ, to arrive at the end of his researches.” 

To a foreigner the most striking feature of 
Kazan is the strange proximity of civilization 
and barbarism, and the inated together of 
races and religions in a manner rarely wit- 
nessed by travellers, Of the peculiarities of 
the place in this respect, the author gives a 
very lively and graphic idea in the following 
general sketch of the town:— 

“T recollect having somewhere read of an 
author, who, having by some extraordinary good 
fortune got possession of the wand of the fairy 
Morgana, after using and naturally misusing it in 
several ways, took it into his head to waft some 
of his friends in an aerial excursion about the 


world, in order to point out to them its various 


wonders of art and nature. For my part, could I 
but get into my hands for a few brief hours this 
miraculous baguette, I should be tempted at the 
present moment to employ it in the following 
manner. 

‘*T would begin by binding the eyes of three or 
four of my London friends—men, be it understood, 
of cultivated minds and correct judgment—and 
having wafted them through the air to a chosen 
spot in Kazan, I would there undo the bandage, 
and bid them contemplate the scene before them. 

‘*They would find themselves on the banks of a 
vast lake, in the centre of that portion of Kazan 
exclusively peopled by the Tartars, and entitled the 
‘Tartar-town.’ 

‘*Here lofty mosques, surmounted by the 
crescent, rise with their minarets in every direction ; 
ever and anon the shrill cry of the Muezzin, pro- 
claiming the greatness of Mahomet and inviting 
the faithful to prayer, strikes upon the ear ; strange, 
irregular, fantastical structures, painted in every 
colour of the rainbow, rivet the attention ; Mollahs, 
in their huge white muslin turbans and ‘flowing 
khalats, Tartar women, muffled up to the eyes, 
and covered with rich veils embroidered with gold 
and silver, pass witha grave and solemn step. The 
scene would require no explanation: our aenal 
travellers would recognise themselves to be in 
Tartary, among the descendants of Ghengis Khan 
and the followers of the Prophet. 

‘*T would now bind their eyes again, and giving 
them another whirl, in which leagues should be 
traversed in a minute, I would set them down in 
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the midst of the Gostinot Dvor (market-place) of 
Kazan. Here the bearded merchant, with broad- 
brimmed hat and flowing kaftan bound round the 
waist with a variegated scarf; the peasant, rude 
and brutal in his appearance, in his sheep-skin 
touloup and plaited laptyi; the women in their 
gaudy saraphans and showy kakoschniks ; in fine, 
the Russian costume in all its various forms and 
character, renders this scene as evident as the last. 
My companions would find themselves in Russia, 
and in one of its populous and frequented markets. 
Another trip, and another scene! We now 
stand on the ramparts of a vast fortress, the 
Kremlin of Zazan. 
“The massy and rudely constructed walls of 
this ancient stronghold—its round towers and solid 
archways, all bearing the stamp of asemi-barbarous 
people—its antique cathedrals and monasteries of 
Byzantine architecture—the ruined structures that 
lie scattered in its precincts, and the desert plains 
which extend around, would combine to form a 
scené of a remarkable and interesting nature. 
When my travellers had contemplated it to their 
satisfaction, I would ask them where they sup- 
posed themselves to be. They would, in all pro- 
bability, answer, that this was some ancient 
Muscovite fortress, built of old on the frontiers of 
Russia, to guard against the attacks of Tartar 
hordes and Tartar treachery. 
“ Now for another change !—a change from the 
monuments that tell of war, bloodshed, and bar- 
barity, to structures that speak of peace, civiliza- 
tion, and intellectual culture. My companions 
would now find themselves in an area formed by 
numerous elegant buildings, perfectly mbdern in 
their aspect, and very remarkable for the good 
taste and judgment exhibited in their construction. 
This would be the Imperial University of Kazan, 
which certainly, as a specimen of architecture, 
surpasses even the metropolitan universities of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. After having 
directed the attention of my aerial travellers to 
every department of this richly endowed institu- 
tion—to its graceful observatory, well stocked with 
valuable instruments, the produce of the best and 
most celebrated ateliers of Europe; to its ana- 
tomical theatre; to its cabinets of chemistry, 
physics, and mineralogy, each occuping a distinct 
and appropriate building; to its extensive library, 
containing upwards of 30,000 volumes, and built 
after the model of the Bibliothtque Mazarine in 
Paris; to its interesting museum of natural 
curiosities ; to its numismatical cabinet, so rich in 
Asiatic coins ; and finally, to its vast and splendid 
‘Clinicum,’ one of the largest and most commodi- 
ous in the Russian empire ;—after having, en bon 
cicerone, pointed out to my companions the merits 
and peculiarities of these various institutions, I 
would ask them to what portion of the globe they 
supposed this seat of science to belong. Be sure 
they would assign it to the centre of Europe ; to 
one of its richest and most flourishing cities—to 
London, to Paris, to Berlin, to Vienna ; in a word, 
to any save the isolated and distant town to which 
it belongs, and of which it justly forms the orna- 
ment and the marvel. 
‘‘Another excursion! and again we halt to 
observe and examine. We now find ourselves in a 
large hall, plainly furnished and dimly lighted. 
The hall is crowded to suffocation; its inmates 
have assembled for the enjoyment of the giddy 
dance, which they execute with true Teutonic 
momentum and gravity. ‘Mein Gotts!’ ‘ Yahs!’ 
and dense fumes of tobacco strike at once upon the 
ear and the olfactory organs: there is no mistaking 
the place. We are in the land of sour-krout and 
metaphysicians, and Morgana’s wand has carried 
us unperceived into a society of German tradesmen 
and mechanics, 
‘Another change! We stand on a wide plain 
appointed for the sale of wood. Here the scene is 
of a perfectly novel character, and the language 
we hear equally strange and unknown. But what 
are these savage-looking specimens of humanity, 
with bare feet and shaggy locks, and whose naked- 
ness is only concealed from view by a short species 
of drawers, and a sack-cloth shirt striped with red ? 
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These groups are of the pagan tribes called the 
Tcheremisse and the Morduins, that constitute a 
very considerable portion of the population of the 
province of Kazan, and who supply the town with 
wood hewn in the recesses of their native forests. 
My companions gaze with astonishment, and 
imagine themselves in some barbarous and undis- 
covered island, where the foot of civilized man had 
never before trod: nor are they much in the 
wrong. 

‘*And lastly, when night came on, I would 
waft them from the extreme of human brutality 
into the midst of an elegant saloon, brilliantly 
lighted up and splendidly furnished. Gay sounds 
of enlivening music strike upon the ear on entering ; 
graceful figures, whose costume is in the strictest 
conformance with the latest change of Parisian 
fashion, may be seen moving to the inflections of 
the bewildering waltz; the French language, 
spoken with almost native fluency and purity, is 
everywhere heard in the throng ; in fine, the mag- 
nificence of the ball, the toilet of the ladies, the 
ornaments of the saloon, presenting such an 
ensemble, that, were it possible to convey the whole, 
ball-room and society, to Paris or to London, the 
severest critic would acknowledge the féte to be 
one of no ordinary description. Where would now 
my London cognoscenti imagine themselves to be ? 
Am I wrong in affirming that, in the midst of 
such a scene, they would fancy themselves in some 
French city, and in one of its rich and brilliant 
salons? And when at length I informed my com- 
panions that this heterogeneous spectacle was 
furnished by an isolated and distant town on the 
borders of Asia,—say! would not their astonish- 
ment be great, as they contemplated at liberty this 
singular combination of huts and palaces, of 
savages and civilized beings, of antique structure 
and modern edifices, of foreigners and natives, of 
different nations, costumes, languages, and reli- 
gions,—in fine, of erudition and ignorance, of 
civilization and barbarity ?” 

The complete separation of the Russian and 
Tartar towns, as referred to in the foregoing 
passage, is more fully described in the account 
of the Lake Kaban by which they are divided: 


‘* Tf, Reader, you should ever chance to stand, 
as I have done, in the centre of the bridge called 
‘the Tartar Bridge of Kazan,’ you will see one of 
the most singular views you have ever beheld, how- 
ever far you may have travelled, and whatever be 
the lands you may have visited. 

“Tf you turn your back upon the lake, you see 
extended before you, united in one vast and impos- 
ing panorama, all the north-west portion of the 
town, with its most remarkable edifices,—the Gos- 
tinoi Dvor, the cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
a part of the fortress, with the lofty steeples and 
gilt cupolas of its churches, the Assembly-rooms of 
the nobility, the University and its observatory, 
and many other curious and interesting buildings. 
Elegant carriages of modern form and construction, 
groups of pedestrians, among whom may be re- 
marked officers in their uniforms, ladies in the 
Parisian costume of the day, Russian merchants in 
their flowing kaftans, and peasants of the same 
nation, give life to this interesting panorama: the 
spectator is in Europe, and is contemplating an 
almost general view of the Russian portion of the 
town of Kazan. 

“* Let him now turn in an opposite direction. 
Whither is he transported? Whence this sudden 
metamorphosis? How can so extraordinary a 
change have been so instantaneously effected? 
Instead of Christian churches with their cupolas 
and gilded crosses, Mahometan mosques sur- 
mounted by the crescent rivet his attention; 
wooden houses, fantastically painted and of an end- 
less variety of forms and colours, have replaced the 
European edifices of brick and stone which he so 
lately contemplated. Tartar women covered with 
thick veils, and clad in robes loaded with gold and 
silver lace and various massive ornaments, offer a 
striking contrast to the plain and refined toilets of 
the European females which he gazed on a minute 
before. Instead of Russian merchants, he per- 





ceives Tartar Mollahs, with their heads enveloped 
in enormous turbans of white muslin, and whose 
forms are lost in the ample folds of their variegated 
khalats of Bucharian or Persiantexture ; instead of 
Russian serfs, Tartar peasants meet his gaze: as if 
by the wand of an enchanter, the observer has 
been instantaneously transported from Europe to 
Asia. He is contemplating a view of that Asiatic 
portion of the town of Kazan ‘entitled ‘the 
Tartar Suburbs,’ inhabited exclusively by the de- 
scendants of that once mighty race, now fallen, 
which formerly bore an undisputed sway in these 
regions, but whose power has passed away, even 
like a dream, never to return. 

‘«The lake we have alluded to, called Kaban, 
which gives such beauty to this scene, is in itself a 
spot of great interest. On its southern bank rises 
the Russian Town, and on the opposite bank the 
Tartar Suburbs; it forms therefore a natural bar- 
rier between the two races, and serves as a protec: 
tion to their respective religious forms of worship,” 


Of the state of society among the upper 
classes of the people of Kazan, some idea may 
be formed from the following account of their 
festivities during the season: — 

“The brief summer in Kazan glides rapidly by, 
and autumn follows with its lowering skies and 
damp mists. At this period, the violent winds 
which war with nature, the storms of sleet and hail 
with which they are ever accompanied, and which 
are the heralds of the rude Siberian winter fast 
approaching, warn the inhabitants of Kazan thatit 
is high time to quit their country estates and seek 
a shelter in their town habitations. This prudent 
measure is generally adopted about the beginning 
of October, a date at which the winter season in 
Kazan may be said to commence. Once re-assem- 
bled, an important business now occupies every 
,mind, and becomes a topic of general conversa 
tion ;—this is, how to render the coming winter as 
gay and amusing as possible. These urgent mea- 
sures, the subject of much wise calculation and 
serious reflection, once decided on, then begins the 
vortex-whirl of intoxicating pleasures, into which 
the nobility of Kazan plunge with extraordinary 
eagerness. Masquerades, balls, déjedmners and 
soirées dansantes, routs, dinners, sledge-parties, 
concerts, and other amusements, follow each other 
in uninterrupted succession. During this period, I 
may safely affirm that scarce a single day passes 
unmarked by one or other of these pastimes: and 
on holidays and festivals it often happens that a 
déjedner dansant, a sledge-party, and a ball take 
place on the same day, thus giving the lovers of 
‘Terpsichore an opportunity of dancing from two 
o’clock in the afternoon to three or four o'clock in 
the morning,—sizteen hours being often in this 
manner devoted to this bewildering pastime! 

‘So passionate is the attachment of the inhabi- 
tants of Kazan to the dance, that their first mea 
sures on their arrival from their country estates 
are devoted to the organization of balls and parties. 
The Tuesdays and Fridays for the whole season 
are consecrated to sotrées dansantes, at the assem- 
bly-rooms of the nobility. It is an established 
custom for the Governor-General to give a dress- 
ball once a-week. There are so many competitors 
for the remaining evenings, that it becomes a diffi- 
cult matter to decide upon the choice, and not 
unfrequently the point of possession becomes 4 
subject of dispute and quarrel. For every Kazan 
noble who has a house, and a fortune however 
small to entertain it, considers it a great and im- 
‘portant duty in his turn to afford his friends and 
acquaintance the means (codte qui codte) of enjoy- 
ing this favourite amusement. 

“*Tt must be owned, however, that the balls 
which take place in Kazan are of no mean descrip 
tion. No expense is spared to make the entertain- 
ment as brilliant as possible ; and I have been pre 
sent at parties of this nature in Kazan which 
would cast in the shade many of our vaunted balls 
of London and Paris. The rooms elegantly fur 
nished—rich chandeliers with innumerable iapers, 
shedding around an almost dazzling light—the 





staircase lined in the depth of winter with odorife- 
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yous flowers and fragran{ plants taken from hot- 
houses and orangeries—she ladies blazing in dia- 
monds, and dressed wth an elegance and good 
taste which would do rm discredit to the saloons of 
Paris—a multitude ofservants, dressed in splendid 
liveries, stationed a every door and at every 
entrance—the whole terminating with an expensive 
supper, at which xo luxury is spared that the sea- 
son can offer, and at which the choicest wines flow 
in abundance: such is the true picture of a bal 

réin Kazan, and an affair of constant occurrence. 
The inhabitants of this town, who spare no expense 
in all that relstes to their pleasures, are never more 
profuse than in the preparation for entertainments 
of this natur2, which, whatever be the cost, is con- 
sidered a faiure unless it surpass in some respects 
that of the preceding evening.” 


While nothing is heard from the press of 
this ccantry at present, laudatory or even 
tolerant of Russia, there is something striking 
in the author’s expression of his own senti- 
ments, if only from their singularity in an Eng- 
lish writer. Irish malcontents have already 
given atterance to similar hopes, though from 
very different and less creditable motives:— 

“At a moment when the Russians, under the 
banners of the Cross, have unsheathed the sword 
anew against the Crescent and its followers, the 
following account of a conflict which the same 
nation, more than three centuries ago, had with the 
enemies of Christianity, will doubtless be read with 
particular interest. The Cross was victorious then 
—will it be sonow? Our work being of a pic- 
turesque and descriptive nature, we have no desire 
to mark even one of its pages with the slightest 
tinge of political feeling ; but, as Christians, we 
cannot avoid saying that, not only should we bit- 
terly weep over the day when England should be 
reduced to the necessity of using its arms—in the 
cause of the Mussulman Turk—against its Christian 
brethren and ancient ally the Russians; but we 
will even go so far as to say, that if the motives of 
the Russian Tzar be such as his countrymen repre- 
sent them to be, not only do we heartily wish him 
the victory over the Infidel, but (if such a victory 
can be gained without any injury to the land of our 
birth and our love) most willingly would we add 
our cry of joy to the loud Christian peal which 
would welcome the triumphant entry of the Grand 
Duke Constantine into Constantinople, and the 
planting of the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia, 
where the Crescent now rises as a taunt and a 
stigma to Christian Europe.” 

Although there is much to censure in the 
style of Mr. Turnerelli’s book, especially in 
the introductory chapters, we forbear from 
criticism, and gladly bear testimony to the 
lively and spirited account he has given of a 
country little known in Western Europe. 
Apart from the special interest at present at- 
taching to works relating to any part of the 
Russian empire, there is much that is striking 
and uncommon in this narrative of the history 
and description of the condition of Kazan and 
its people. 





The Treasures of Art in Great Britain. By 
Dr. Waagen. Murray. 
[Second Notice. } 

THe number of private galleries visited by 
Dr. Waagen in London and its environs, and 
in the country, exceeded a hundred and fifty; 
and of all the principal contents of these he 
gives a systematic and careful criticism. His 
journal is marked by great simplicity, and 
not the least interesting portion of it is the 
aecount he furnishes of his several introduc- 
tions. His enjoyment of a musical entertain- 
ment at Stafford House, and his pleasant 
rides about Chatsworth with the Duke of 
Vevonshire, afford delightful reminiscences of 
fe in high places; and even the gastronomic 
trumphs of Mr. Ford are not unworthy of 





being immortalised among the treasures of 
art in Britain. “A succession of savoury 
and characteristic dishes initiated us gra- 
dually and agreeably into the mysteries of 
the Spanish cuisine, while a complete har- 
mony of keeping was further insured by the 
accompaniment of most legitimate Spanish 
wines. To obviate, however, all possible 
effect of monotony in treatment, the scene 
was varied by the introduction of the choicest 
specimens of French and English art, and 
thus a tout-ensemble produced which may be 
fairly considered one of the most successful 
efforts of an eclectic cuisine.” 

Dr. Waagen appears to have been received 
everywhere, except at Longford Castle, the 
seat of Lord Radnor, with true English hos- 
pitality :— 

‘*T had in vain requested Lord Radnor, through 
Mr. Rogers, for an order to his peeple to allow me 
to study his pictures at my leisure. Accordingly, 
on requesting permission to view them, it was flatly 
denied me. Fortunately, Mr. Pusey, a member of 
Parliament, with whom I had become acquainted 
in Berlin, and who has taken every opportunity to 
oblige me, had given me a letter to Lady Radnor, 
by which, though she was not there, I at least ob- 
tained the favour of being hastily driven through 
the collection. Under such circumstances there 
was no possibility of taking any notes in the pre- 
sence of the pictures ; I must, therefore, be content 
with recording some particulars from memory, 
which, unfortunately, can neither be so accurate 
nor so complete as the collection deserves ; for, be- 
sides being perhaps the most important in England 
for pictures by Holbein, it contains works by 
Titian, Claude, Nicolas Poussin, and Velasquez, 
worthy of the first gallery in the world.” 


By way of contrast to this, we will quote 
from our author’s pleasant account of his 
reception by the Duke of Devonshire :— 

‘On calling at Devonshire House with the in- 
tention of waiting on the Duke, I found that his 
Grace was at his villa at Chiswick, near London; 
I therefore left my letters from their Royal High- 
nesses Princess Louisa and Prince Charles of 
Prussia. A few days after I received a very polite 
note from the Duke, in which he invited me to call 
on him the following day. He received me with 
great kindness, and conducted me himself about 
his mansion. It is situated in a courtyard, sur- 
rounded with high walls, and has a large garden 
behind. The arrangement of the apartments is 
very convenient; though the house has only one 
story besides the ground-floor; and the exterior is 
by no means striking. On the other hand, the 
treasures of art and literature which it contains are 
of extraordinary value. Besides the rich gallery of 
paintings, I saw in the Duke’s sitting-room a glass 
case over a chimney-piece, containing a collection 
of engraved gems, with some medals, 564 in 
number, among which I observed several of great 
value. But how great was my joy when the Duke, 
at my request, took down the celebrated ‘ Liber 
Veritatis,’ and allowed me to look it over at my 
leisure. This was the name given by Claude Lor- 
raine to a book contaiming drawings, by his own 
hand, of the pictures which he had painted. The 
extraordinary esteem in which his pictures were 
held, even during his lifetime, induced many 
painters to execute compositions in his style, the 
spuriousness of which might be detected by their 
not being entered in his ‘ Book of Truth.’ The 
number of drawings is two hundred. On the re- 
verse of the first a label is pasted, with an inscrip- 
tion in Claude’s handwriting, which I here give in 
his own orthography :— bs 

“ Audi. 10 dagosto 1677 
ce present livre Aupartien a moy que je faict durant 
ma vie Claudio Gillee Dit le lorains 
A Roma ce 23 Aos. 1680, 

“Claude Lorraine was seventy-eight years of 
age in 1680, and died about two years after. He 
also wrote on the back of each drawing the number, 
with his monogram, the place where, and gene- 
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rally the person for whom it was painted, and 
sometimes the year; but he never omitted the 
‘Claudio fecit.” According to his will, this book 
was to remain as an heirloom in his family, which 
direction was so faithfully observed by his descend- 
ants, that all the pains taken by Cardinal d’ Estrées, 
the French ambassador at Rome, to obtain posses- 
sion of it failed. The later heirs, however, were 
so little influenced by this species of filial piety, 
that they sold it, for the low price of 200 scudi, to 
a French jeweller, who sold it again in Holland, 
whence it came into the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, by whom it is held in due honour. 
The well-known facsimiles by Barlow, in the work 
published by Boydell, give but a very general and 
monotonous representation of these fine drawings. 
The masterly, light, and delicate mode of the exe- 
cution, in every gradation, from the slightest to 
the most finished sketch, really exceeds belief. 
The latter have the effect of finished pictures. By 
the simple means of a penned outline washed with 
Indian ink, sepia, or bistre, and heightened with 
white, the character of every time of the day, a 
sunny or a cool misty atmosphere, is expressed ; 
for the general tone of the freshness of morning he 
has most happily made use of blue paper, and for 
the warm glowing tone of evening of sepia. Some 
are merely drawn with a pen. In one (No. 27) 
only the principal forms are slightly indicated with 
a black-lead pencil, and the broad masses of light 
laid on in white with a brush. 

‘* In a bookcase which the Duke opened I saw 
splendid volumes, containing engravings by Mare 
Antonio and other old and scarce masters. Great, 
however, as was my longing, I resisted the tempta- 
tion of inspecting them, on the principle I had laid 
down, on gecount of my limited time, not to look 
at anything here in England which can be seen on 
the Continent. The Duke is deeply versed in the 
old English dramatic literature. He showed me 
some volumes of his collection of old dramas, which 
is the richest in the world, and increases every 
year. How ardently did I wish that the late 
Ludwig Tieck had been here to revel in these 
treasures! His Grace dismissed me with the kind 
permission to see his collection of works of art any 
day, and gave me two letters of admission to his 
country seats at Chiswick and Chatsworth.” 

And some time afterwards, at Chatsworth, 
Dr. Waagen experienced the same courteous 
and princely treatment:— _ 

‘‘T now entered the picturesque and beautiful 
county of Derby, and lost no time in visiting 
Chatsworth, the princely seat of the Duke of De- 
vonshire, of which I had retained the most agree- 
able recollection. Meanwhile I had heard the 
most favourable reports of the various new im- . 
provements and acquisitions of works of art made 
by the Duke. I was pleased when my driver, see- 
ing a flag waving upon a tower, told me that this 
was a certain sign that the Duke himself was at 
Chatsworth. 

‘*On my arrival I was sorry to learn that his 
Grace was confined to his bed by a violent cold, 
and therefore could not see me. He however sent 
me a friendly welcome, and ordered me to be shown 
into a room, which combined in a high degree ele- 
gance with comfort. The mansion, which is in the 
Italian style of architecture, is grandly situated, 
and has a very noble appearance ; it has been con- 
siderably enlarged by the present Duke, who has 
added a whole wing, and three grand entrances in 
the form of a Roman triumphal arch ; many other 
improvements are also going on. A very compact 
sandstone, of a beautiful yellowish colour, which is 
found in Derbyshire, a county abounding in stone 
and marble, affords an equally solid and handsome 
material. The spacious staircase has rather a 
gloomy appearance from the old darkened oil paint- 
ings which hang on the walls. The apartments, 
therefore, strike you the more agreeably, being ex- 
tremely light and of fine proportions, furnished with 
the most refined splendour and elegance, and 
adorned with fine works of art,—paintings, sculp- 
tures, and drawings. I had just ended a general 
survey of the whole when a servant brought me 
word that luncheon was ready. 
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** After this meal was over, which differed from 
dinner in nothing but name, the servant showed 
me into the library, and told me the Duke would 
soon join me. This fine apartment contains in ele- 
gant bookcases the rarest literary treasures in the 
choicest bindings. In early editions it is exceeded 
by none in England, except by the celebrated li- 
brary at Althorp. To the ample store of volumes 
which the present Duke inherited have been added 
the greatest rarities from the renowned library of 
the Duke of Roxburgh, the library of the Bishop 
of Ely, purchased for 10,000/., and a large library 
which he has inherited from his uncle, Lord Caven- 
dish. The Duke, who entered, and appeared to 
be very much indisposed, addressed me in the most 
friendly manner, inviting me to remain at Chats- 
worth as long as it should be agreeable to me, and 
then proceeded to show me the greatest curiosities. 
It was with peculiar pleasure that I examined, 
among others, the oldest Florentine edition of Ho- 
mer. Printed on the finest white parchment with 
the most elegant type, the initials painted in minia- 
ture, it offers a most beautiful object to the eye. 
The recollection that after about 1000 years’ obli- 
vion this edition had again furnished many with 
the means of drinking at this ancient fountain of 
poetry gave it in my eyes an additional charm. 
Here too I saw some of the rarest impressions by 
Caxton, the first who practised the art of printing 
in England. On leaving me the Duke gave me the 
keys to all these treasures, telling me I need not 
return them till my departure. Being thus enabled 
to arrange my studies in the order I pleased, I first 
proceeded to examine the pictures, which are dis- 
tributed in several apartments and in the dining- 
room. Since 1835 the Duke hasremoved a num- 
ber of his pictures from Devonshire House and 
Chiswick to Chatsworth, so that not only a greater 
number of apartments here are now decorated with 
pictures, but a corridor and a picture-gallery have 
been added. apenas 

‘* After spending my time much to my satisfac- 
tion, 1 was again joined by his Grace, who invited 
me to take a drive to some distance with him. He 
told me, to my surprise, that the many very beau- 
tiful kinds of marble, of which a large slab was 
composed, are all found in Drbyshire. I was 
most pleased with one of them, the deep red of 
which quite resembles many of the painted walls 
in Pompeii. His Grace pointed out to me two 
very elegant bowls which he had caused to be 
made of this marble in Italy. A marble of the 
purest, deepest black, is found in such large blocks, 
that the Duke has had a copy of the statue of Isis, 
nearly the size of life, made of it. A pedestal of 
very beautiful porphyry, and a large vase of ser- 
pentine, are, as his Grace told me, presents from 
the Emperor of Russia. 

‘*A light and elegant droschky, with two chest- 
nut ponies, beautifully matched, and of the largest 
and finest race, were standing at the door. On 
one of them sat a handsome slender postilion in a 
light-blue velvet jacket trimmed with silver. An 
outrider opened the gates on the road, and thus we 
proceeded rapidly and pleasantly along. We went 
first to the extensive kitchen-gardens, where every 
kind of vegetable and herb is cultivated in the 
highest perfection. We next. visited a number of 
hot-houses. In one of them tropical plants of the 
rarest species were collected in greater numbers 
than in the one nearer the mansion. In others, 
innumerable pine-apples, some of them of enormous 
size, raised their golden heads, and filled the air 
with an almost overpowering fragrance. In others 
again, hundreds of magnificent bunches of black 
grapes hung down, looking very tempting. On my 
observing to the Duke that his table was indeed 
very completely furnished, he suddenly opened a 
door and desired me to look in. There, in a dark, 
damp, and hot place, the rarest.and most delicate 
species of mushrooms were thriving luxuriantly. 
The park itself, through which we then drove, 
having the advantage of very considerable and 
beautifully-wooded eminences, affords extremely 
picturesque views, which are agreeably animated 
by numerous herds of deer. In order to reach 
some points from which the mansion has a fine 








effect, and groups very happily with the hills, we 
turned out of the beaten road, and rolled rapidly 
over the soft verdant turf, which, like all the rest, 
is kept in the highest order. Several young plan- 
tations manifest the Duke’s taste for the pictu- 
resque. He told me he wished to show me Had- 
don Hall, an old castle now belonging to the Duke 
of Rutland ; we therefore drove along a charming 
valley enclosed by beautifully-wooded hills, in 
which this castle, with its tower, has a very ro- 
mantic effect. It is of but small extent, and is an 
instance of the moderate pretensions of noblemen 
in the middle ages. 

‘At dinner, besides the Duke, I met Lord 
Cavendish, a near relation, with his young consort, 
a lady of that elegant and slender form which is 
rarely met with except in England; and an old 
gentleman. During the time that the hospitable 
Duke passes at Chatsworth, the number of his 
guests sometimes amounts to fifty. 

‘*My first visit to Chatsworth was, as I have 
already mentioned, in 1835—my second in 1850, 
on which occasion the Duke was absent, being at 
that time on his Irish estates. The lapse of years, 
however, had not diminished his courteous kind- 
ness towards me, and I received from his Grace a 
card which not only procured me the most humane 
treatment from the housekeeper, and the undis- 
turbed inspection of all the above-mentioned trea- 
sures of art, but also allowed me to view the mag- 
nificent grounds, and all the many improvements 
in the gardens made by the Duke since 1835. 

‘* Although the gentleman since become so well 
known to the world as Sir Joseph Paxton, to whom 
my card was also addressed, was absent at the 
time, his secretary was most obliging in supplying 
his place. With a correct feeling for what is ne- 
cessary in a transition from the sole supremacy of 
art as seen in buildings, to the realms of garden 
and park, where she may be said to rule conjointly 
with nature, the great terrace which joins on to the 
back part of the edifice, and which now lay before 
me sparkling in the morning sun, is of strict sym* 
metrical arrangement, and richly adorned at stated 
distances with copies in marble from well-known 
antique sculptures. The effect is that of great 
splendour and grandeur; this was enhanced when 
the ‘Emperor,’ the loftiest fountain in existence, 
sent forth its silver beam 260 ft. in height from the 
basin of tritons that receives its airy shower, while 
on the left, in happy contrast, a fine mass of water 
poured down in various stages like a liquid veil; 
two waterfalls added their rushing sound, and in 
far distance smaller jets d’ caw rose like lines of light 
among the trees of the garden. I now proceeded, 
to my great delight, and under all the advantages 
of the finest weather, to the different portions of 
the magnificent grounds, in which art, no longer 
restricted by the rules of architecture, appears un- 
der the most picturesque forms. Every beauty has 
been called into existence in Chatsworth that a 
finely undulating ground, a magnificent vegetation, 
the rarest variety of native and foreign trees and 
plants, all improved by the finest taste and the 
amplest means, can combine. Finally, a gigantic 
conservatory, 100 ft. long, 300 ft. wide, and 60 ft. 
high, erected by Sir Joseph Paxton, with as much 
glass and as little wood and iron as may be, re- 
ceives you into the realms of the tropics. In this 
light and airy space the most various sorts of palms 
and other kinds of plants grow together as in a 
natural wilderness, while the visitor may view all 
this luxuriance from a lofty gallery running round 
the interior of the building. I may remark that I 
here for the first time saw the Victoria regia, with 
her gigantic and marvellously strong leaves. : 

“ With a mind quite engrossed with the splen- 
dours which art, nature, and science have united 
in Chatsworth, I left this princely residence with 
no little admiration for the elevation of mind and 
fine moral cultivation of the nobleman who has 
called all this into existence.” 


At Stafford House Dr. Waagen had the 
honour to be present at a concert, which he 
describes with equal taste and enthusiasm :— 


“ T have now acquired an idea of the style and 








splendour of the residerre of an English duke, 
Being furnished with two ‘etters from the Queen of 
Hanover and the Princes: Louisa of Prussia, [ 
waited upon the Duke of *utherland. I was re. 
ceived in the kindest manne) and the Duke him. 
self showed me the principal parts of the house, 
In extent, grandeur of proprrtions, solidity of 
materials, and beauty of situatinn, it excels every 
other mansion in London. It was erected by 
Wyatt for the late Duke of York, but was pur 
chased and finished after the Dukes death by the 
late Marquis of Stafford, father cf the present 
Duke. His Grace has, however, added a story to 
it. The house commands a beautiful view ; over. 
looking on the one side the whole o* the Green 
Park, and on the other St. James’s Park, with 
lofty trees of the most luxuriant growta, between 
which the towers of Westminster Abbey tise in the 
background. Yet the eye always returrs to the 
interior of the apartments, where it is attracted by 
a variety of objects; for, besides the riches and the 
splendour which the hangings, curtains, and fur. 
niture everywhere display, the more noble and 
refined enjoyment which works of art alone can 
afford is nowhere failing. The marble chimney- 
pieces are adorned with small bronzes and with 
elegant vases, copied, in the choicest marbles, from 
the most celebrated antiques. There are also some 
antique busts and bas-reliefs. But the chief oma- 
ments are the paintings of the Italian, Flemish, 
Spanish, and modern English schools; to which 
the Duke, who is one of the richest men in Eng- 
land, continues to add. This nobleman, who in 
his youth resided a long time at the Prussian court, 
has cherished the recollection of that period, as 
appears from the portraits of many members of the 
Prussian royal family, among which the most re- 
markable is the bust of the Queen, executed in 
marble by Rauch, from his monument at Charlot- 
tenburg. On a later visit of his Grace and the 
Duchess to Berlin, when I had an opportunity of 
showing them a part of the King’s pictures from 
the Solly collection, he duly appreciated the versa- 
tile genius of Schinkel. The manner in which he 
spoke of the elegance and richness of Schinkel’s 
designs convinced me how justly he is placed in the 
first rank of the present patrons of art in England. 

‘‘T had the honour of being presented to the 
Duchess, to whom I was indebted for much per- 
sonalkindness. The expression of the purest bene- 
volence and of a clear understanding, which is 
united in her countenance with uncommon and 
genuine English beauty, cannot but excite the 
admiration of all who have the advantage of her 
acquaintance. : 

‘‘ The most striking part of the mansion is the 
great hall and staircase, uninterrupted to the roof, 
and perfectly lighted from above. The fine pro- 
portions, the colour of the walls, which are an 
admirable imitation of Giallo antico, and the rich 
balustrades of gilt bronze, have a surprising and 
splendid effect. The upper part of this fine space 
is now suitably decorated with good copies from 
well-known pictures by Paul Veronese. In the 
centre of one wall is St. Sebastian conducted to 
Martyrdom, from the picture in the church of St. 
Sebastian at Venice. On each side are—the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, from the picture on the high 
altar of St. Catherine at Venice ; and the Nativity. 
The opposite wall contains the Martyrdom of St. 
George, from the picture in S. Giorgio at Verona; 
and that of a female saint. In this splendid space 
an entertainment took place which I had the 
honour of attending in 1835. On that occasion 
the distinguished company, attired in the richest 
dresses, were seen dispersed in the hall, on the 


r noble staircase, and in the gallery above; thus 


this grand architecture was furnished with figures 
corresponding with it, and the figures with a suit- 
able background. This magnificent scene, bril- 
liantly illuminated, afforded such a beautiful and 
picturesque sight, that I fancied myself at one of 
those splendid festivals which Paul Veronese has 
represented in his larger pictures with such anima- 
tion and incomparable skill. Only the melancholy 
uniformity of the black dress, to which gentlemen 
are condemned in our days, disturbed the harmony 
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of the superb picture. It was much as if a flight 
of crows had alighted among birds of the most bril- 
liant and most delicate colours. You may easily 
imagine that, with my admiration for beauty, I 
had opportunity enough to regale my eyes. The 
ear, too, was amply provided for. On a large 
landing-place a pianoforte was ingeniously con- 
cealed behind beautiful plants and flowers; from 
this little grove the voices of the first Italian 
singers—Malibran, Grisi, Lablache, Tamburini, 
Rubini, and Ivanhoff—were heard alternately to- 
gether and alone; besides the favourite and newest 
pieces by Bellini, Rossini, and Donizetti, we heard 
also Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide,’ which was sung with 
great applause by Rubini, rather affectedly, it is 
true, but with that melting quality of voice and 
those delicate gradations peculiar to himself. Be- 
tween the first and second parts of the music, and 
also after the conclusion of it, when the company 
dispersed into the adjoining apartments to take 
refreshment, I took the opportunity of looking at 
the pictures, some of which were brilliantly 
lighted up. 

“ Since the occasion I have just described, a fine 
gallery, admirably lighted, partly from above and 
partly from the narrow ends, has been erected, in 
which the chief of the best pictures are worthily 
placed. Having been favoured, during my subse- 
quent visits to England, in 1850 and 1851, with 
unrestricted admission, I am enabled to give a 
careful report of them.” 


We must return to this work once again 
for a few more notes of Dr. Waagen’s pleasant 


sojourn among the high-art amateurs of 
Britain. 








NOTICES. 

Sermons on the Old Testament Scriptures ; or, Christ 
as made known to the Ancient Church. By the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, D.D., F.R.S.E. John- 
stone and Hunter. 

Tar late Dr. Robert Gordon, minister of the High 

Church of Edinburgh, formerly the cathedral 

church of the city, was one of the most distin- 

guished divines and preachers of our times. Since 
the disruption in the Church of Scotland, Dr. 

Gordon, who belonged to the Free Church, preached 

in the church connected with the New College. 

In one or other of these pulpits there are few 

strangers who have spent a Sunday of late years in 

Edinburgh but have heard this model of a Presby- 

terian clergyman, whose venerable appearance and 

Impressive discourses must remain on many me- 

mories. By his own countrymen and_fellow- 

citizens, and the congregation over whom he pre- 
sided, he was greatly respected and beloved. To 
them these volumes of sermons will prove an ac- 
ceptable memorial, but they deserve to be 
known far more widely on account of their intrin- 
sic value. Dr. Gordon was not a man of great 
scholastic learning, but he was eminently distin- 
guished for intellectual power and philosophical 
spirit; his expositions of scripture were masterly 
in their matter, earnest in their tone, and practical 

mi their application; his eloquence was severely 

chaste and dignified, and his diction terse and mas- 

culine, These characteristics all appear in the pre- 
sent discourses on the Old Testament Scriptures. 

On the importance of such subjects in regard to 

the education of the young, we quote the following 

striking remarks from one of the sermons. ‘‘I 
cannot help taking this opportunity of drawing 
attention to the great use which may be made of 
the Old Testament in the education of the young. 

None who have been seriously engaged in the reli- 

Sous tuition of children, and have really been 

anxious to convey clear and distinct ideas on the 

subject of their teaching, can have failed to expe- 

Nence the difficulty of making themselves under- 

stood, while stating and endeavouring to explain 

even the simplest truths, when presented in an 
abstract form. At least such is my own expe- 
nence. But I can also state, as a matter of expe- 

Tience, that as often as in such cases I betook myself 

to the Old Testament for help, it never failed me. 


It furnished illustrations so simple and so abundant 





that there was no longer any difficulty in speaking 
intelligibly, and seldom an instance in which these 
illustrations failed to arrest attention and to awaken 
interest. Those who are conversant with the New 
Testament will find the gospel everywhere in the 
Old, and that in connexion with such narratives, 
such incidents, such manifestations of character, 
we have a peculiar charm for the youthful mind, 
and a peculiar power for laying hold of the youth- 
fulmemory. Would that Christian mothers always 
understood and acted upon this principle! I say 
mothers, because to their care and culture is 
entrusted the earliest, and in some respects the 
most important period of the life of the rising gene- 
ration.” The subjects of the sermons are taken 
from the early books of the Old Testament, down 
to the historical period of the kings of Israel. A 
further series of discourses is to be published. Be- 
sides their excellence for private study, we can 
commend these sermons as well adapted for occa- 
sional pulpit use, being extremely simple in their 
style, while solid, scriptural, and spiritual in their 
matter. 

The First False Step. A Poem. By James Car- 
gill Guthrie, author of ‘ Village Scenes.’ John- 
stone and Hunter. 

WE observe in an obituary notice of the late Lord 

Cockburn, the Scottish judge, that probably the 

last letter he wrote was a kind and complimentary 

note to Mr. Guthrie, the author of this poem. 

The subject was one likely to excite the interest 

of so benevolent and practical a philanthropist as 

Lord Cockburn. The design of the poem is to 

depict the history of a victim of intemperance, 

illustrating the misery, degradation, and crime too 
often resulting from this vice, in which Scotland 
has a sad pre-eminence among modern nations: 
“ Alas! proud Scotland, once the praise 
And joy of all the earth, 
How hast thou fallen !—darkness broods 
O’er many a joyless hearth ; 
“Corrupting Ignorance and Vice, 
Twin sisters, hand in hand, 
With hideous front triumphant march 
Through our beloved land. 
“Lone Indian, in thy forests wild, 
Whose life no comfort earns, 
Untutor’d savage, oft my soul 
For thy salvation yearns, 
“Poor slave, afar on Afric’s shore, 
My bosom warms for thee, 
Fain would I break thy galling chains, 
And bid thee glad go free. 
“But oh! forgive my home-heart love, 
Which, with a tenderer tie, 
Binds me to seek my country’s weal, 
With never-ceasing cry.” 

In a poem—narrative, descriptive, and reflective— 

of between seven and eight hundred stanzas, in the 

metre and with the design appearing in the fore- 
going quotation, Mr. Guthrie labours with pious and 
patriotic zeal to promote the cause of temperance. 

There is much interesting matter in the notes ap- 

pended to the poem. 


The History of England in Rhyme, from the Con- 
quest to the Restoration. Hope and Co. 
To teach at least the outlines of English history by 
the aid of rhyme is not a new idea, as many a one 
can tell from the memory of the lines beginning— 
“ William the Conqueror long did reign, 
And Rufus his son by an arrow was slain.” 
But our readers will scarcely believe that in the 
present volume the whole history of England, from 
the Conquest to the Restoration, is turned into 
doggrel verse, such as the following about Richard 
ITI. date, 1484 :— 
“They listen to 
What he does state, 
And Prince of Wales 
His son create. 
“So far, so good,’ 
King Richard thought; 
Whose life had been 
With perils fraught, 
“*One other step 
I wish to take, 
Then further broil 
I'll cease to make, 
“© Could I but wed 
That sweet Princess 
Elizabeth, 
What happiness ! 


“©Twould put an end 
To future strife, 
And render mine 
A happy life. 

** Peace would again 
O’erspread the land, 
And, in my way, 
None else would stand, 

“Tf ‘lizabeth 
I hope to win, 

To please mamma 
I must begin.’ 
“Then, seeking out 
The widow’d Queen, 
Her he accosts 
With wily mien,” 


Of rhyme such as this there is a book of more than 
three hundred and thirty pages, and about three 
thousand stanzas. Yet we cannot be angry with 
the author, whose simple ambition is thus unfolded: 
“This little book, 

Writ all in rhyme, 

May while away 

Some leisure time. 
“But should you deign 

To read it through— 

And this, indeed, 

I hope you'll do,— 
Drawing for Schools: containing Expositions of the 
Method of Teaching, with numerous Illustrations 
and Exercises. By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S., of 
Kneller Training College, Twickenham. Long- 
man and Co, 

Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls. By 
Thomas Tate. Longman and Co. 

THESE books are admirably adapted for use as 
elementary manuals of instruction and practice 
in drawing. The ‘Drawing-Book for Little Boys 
and Girls’ contains upwards of a hundred and thirty 
drawing exercises of geometrical and familiar objects. 
The larger book embraces every subject required in 
ordinary school drawing classes. After a few pre- 
liminary observations on the importance and use of 
this department of tuition, Mr. Tate gives exposi- 
tions of the method of instruction, which will be of 
use for the guidance both of teachers and pupils. 
The popular statement of the laws of perspective 
and the directions for model drawing, are clear and 
sufficient for beginners. The exercises and copies 
are numerous and appropriate ; Mr. Tate’s practical 
experience as a teacher, combining with his good 
knowledge of the principles of the art, qualify him 
for the authorship of such a treatise. 


“ Perchance you may 
More learned grow; 
For facts it gives 
That all should know, 

“Events that Hume 
Or Smollett states, 
This little book 
In verse relates.” 





SUMMARY. 


ANOTHER English translation is published of The 
Higtorical Survey of Speculative Philosophy from 
Kdnt to Hegel, by Professor Chalybaeus of the 
University of Kiel (Longman and Co.), from the 
fourth German edition by Alfred Tulk. Of the 
value of this work we lately spoke in reviewing the 
translation by the. Rev. Alired Edersheim, to which 
was prefixed a commendatory notice by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of Edinburgh. Mr. Tulk’s version 
is also of great merit, and a faithful rendering of the 
original. The work will be prized by students of 
German metaphysics and philosophy inthis country. 
A series of papers descriptive of some of the most 
distinguished or notable of the metropolitan clergy 
of different denominations, originally published in 
the columns of a newspaper, now appear as a sepa- 
rate volume, under the title of The London Pulpit, 
by James Ewing Ritchie (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.) Some of the sketches are very good, but part 
of the work must have been prepared years ago, 
when we read of “ the black hair and blue eyes of 
the most brilliant preacher in the English church, 
Henry Melville.” Any Tuesday forenoon at St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, in the City, our readers may 
see and hear Mr. Melville for themselves. Bril- 
liancy of eloquence he still retains, but there is 
more of solemn earnestness and venerable dignity 
than are suggested by the account given by Mr. 
Ritchie. A summary of the recently published 
religious statistics obtained in the last census is 
prefixed to the volume. It is a volume of very 
interesting reading. The subjects of a work en- 
titled Perversion and Conversion, by the Rev. 
Robert Maguire, Clerical Secretary of the Isling- 
ton Protestant Institute (J. F. Shaw), are suffi- 
ciently indicated to Protestant readers by the title, 
and the position of the author. Feliz Gilray ; a Tale 
of the Times of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. W. 
Wickenden, B.A., ‘‘the Bard of the Forest,” 
(Hall, Virtue, and Co.), is an irregular and some- 
what strange production, not without striking 
scenes and incidents, but more likely to excite sur- 
prise than to afford satisfaction, as professing to 
illustrate English life and manners in these times. 
A discourse on The War in some of its Social, 
Political, and Religious Aspects, by the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. (A. and C. Black), is marked by 
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living Scottish preachers is distinguished. The 
views here presented of the social and political con- 
sequences of the war are very striking, and will 
awaken earnest and solemn reftections in every 
thoughtful reader. A Poem and a Pamphlet 
(Chapman and Hall) contain reference to recent 
and passing public events. The poem is to the 
memory of the Duke of Wellington, and the spirit 
of the author may be gathered from these lines : 

“ When Goth or Gaul are thundering at the gate 

Will Bright stand forth the champion of the state? 

When Stamboul holds the Tartar for her guest 

Will Cobden save the Empress of the West ? 

France leagued with England, why these fond alarms ? 

Hotspur and Douglas match the world in arms. 

Nor have we yet to learn, through good or ill, 

Our word once pledged, we must maintain it still. 

That war’s an evil, none but fools deny, 

But sure the greater evil is, a lie!” 

A Life of the Emperor Nicholas, with appendix, 
containing an account of the death of the Emperor 
Paul, and of the last illness and death of the 
Emperor Alexander, by Edward Michelsen, Ph. D., 
(Spooner and Co.,) will be read with interest at 
the present time. 

A pamphlet is published (Stanford) in the form 
ofa letter to Lord Canning, the Postmaster General, 
on The Routes to Asiralia, considered in reference 
to Commercial and Postal Arrangements, by the 
Directors of the Australian Direct Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, vid Panama, with a Map, and 
geographical and statistical details. Of the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous works we can only give the 
titles. A Treatise on Heartburn and Indigestion, 
especially when arising from Constitutional Causes, 
by Henry Hunt, M.D. (Churchill), a valuable mono- 
graph on aclass of complaints of common occurrence. 
A letter to the Earl of Granville, late President of 
the Council of Education, On the Importance of 
Rational Gymnastics as a Branch of National 
Education, by M. Roth, M.D. (Groombridge and 
Sons). Le Page's French School, Part First, I? Edo 
de Paris, a manual of conversation, the usefuliéss 
of which is attested by its having reached its 
twenty-second edition. By the same author, 
Finishing Exercises in. French Conversation, being 
a Key to the ‘L’Echo de Paris’ (Effingham 
Wilson). An Americam historical tale, illustrating 
life in the far west, and among the Indians, is 
entitled The Winter Ledge ; or, Vow Fulfilled, by 
James Weir (Tritbner and Co.) Part First of an 
illustrated serial, The Land we Live in, a pictorial 
and literary sketch-book of the British islands, 
contains a general account of the physical features 
of the British islands, the road and the rail, and a 
trip from London to Oxford. Two poems we 
mention with respect, on account of their subjects, 
Helen, in Three Parts, by an anonymous writer, 
illustrating an oft-told tale of female misery 
(E. Marshall), and The Southern Martyrs, a tale 
of Patagonia, by C. Hutcheson, Esq. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.), suggested by the unfortunate 
expedition to Terra del Fuego, of which we gave 
an account in reviewing Dr. Hamilton’s ‘Memoir 
of Richard Williams’ (ante, p. 14). There are 
other poems in Mr. Hutcheson’s volume, all of 
which are pervaded by fine moral sentiments, and 
occasionally marked by pleasing diction. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, iliustrated by Cruikshank, 6s. 
Answer to Wilberforce on the Eucharist, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Baker’s (W.) Memoir by J. Bowen, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

Beale’s (L.) Microscope, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Bell’s Poets, Vol. 5: Dryden, Vol. 3, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Clayton’s (J. W.) Letters from the Nile, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Coppard’s (S. S.) Katherine Douglas, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cottage (The) Gardener, 1853, Vol. 2, royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Counterpart; or, the Cross of Love, 3 vols, p. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Deacon’s Adventures of a Bashfual Irishman, 12mo, 1s, 6d. 
Dendy’s Varieties of Pock, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Dora Melder, edited by Rev, C. B. Tayler, feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 5, 4to, cloth, £1 4s. 

Female Happiness, with pref. by J. E. Cox, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Fullom’s Great Highway, 2nd edition, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Gibson’s Northumbrian Castles, 6s, 6d.; large paper, 12s. 
Gleig’s School Series: McLeod’s Hand Atlas, half-bound, 3s. 
Golovin’s The Nations of Russia and Turkey, post 8vo, 5s. 
Griffin’s Book of Trades, 11th edition, square cloth, 4s. 6d, 
Guizot’s Cromwell, new edition, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, £1 8s, 
Hadfield’s (W.) Brazil, 8vo, cloth, 18s, 








Hawes’ Tales of the North American Indians, 2nd ed., 1s. 6d. 
Hazlitt and Roche’s Law of Maritime Warfare, 10s. 6d. 
Horrock’s (J. D.) Zeno and other Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Hughes’s Four Years of Pastoral Work, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Humbly’s Journal of a Cavalry Officer, royal 8vo, £1 1s. 
Hunt’s Manual of Photography, 4th edition, post Svo, 6s, 
Iron (The) Cousin, by Mrs. C. Clarke, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 
Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life, Vol. 1, post 8vo, 5s, 
Kingsley’s Sermons on National Subjects, 2nd series, 5s. 
Land (The) of Promise; or, My Impressions of Australia, 6s, 
Lee’s Last Days of the Emperor Alexander, &c., 3s. 6d. 
Lovechild’s Little Stories for the Nursery, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Marmont’s (M.) Present State of Turkey, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Methven’s (R.) Log of a Merchant Officer, folio, £1 5s. 
Milman’s (Rev. R.) Mitslav, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d, 
Ministering Children, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Egyptian Wanderers, 1Smo, 2s, 6d. 
Newman’s (F. W.) Catholic Unity, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Poor Paddy’s Cabin; or, Slavery in Ireland, 3rd edit., 2s. 6d. 
Pratt’s Hymn Book for the Closet, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Radcliffe’s (J. N.) Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites, er. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Refuge (The) new edition, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Rivers’s (‘T.) Rose Amateur’s Guide, 5th edition, 3s. 6d. 
Somerviile’s Autobiography of a Working Man, new ed., 5s. 
Spectator (The), Vol. 2, post 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 
Talfourd’s (Serjeant) Castilian, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
———_————_ Supplementary Ramble, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Thomson’s (R. S.) Calisthenic Exercises, 12mo, bd., 3s. 6d, 





JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


By the death of James Montgomery last week, at 
Sheffield, in his 82nd year, another of the great 
poets of the last generation has passed away. 
Rogers alone now remains of the brilliant con- 
stellation of genius which rendered the poetical 
literature of England conspicuous in the early 
years of the present century. Crabbe, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Byron, Camp- 
bell, and last, Moore, successively disappeared, 
some of them after attaining a good old age, and 
long surviving the fame gained in early life. 
James Montgomery was born Noy. 4, 1771, at 
Irvine, in Ayrshire. His parents being Mora- 
vians, he was educated at the Brethren’s School 
at Fulneck, near Leeds. His first literary labours 
were connected with a newspaper, the ‘Sheffield 
Register,’ the liberal spirit of which in those dys 
subjected Mr. Gales, its proprietor, to persecution, 
and on his having to fly the country, to avoid 
imprisonment, Mr. Montgomery boldly continued 
the Journal as the ‘Sheffield Iris,’ in which he 
advocated the principles of civil and religious 
liberty in times of danger and difficulty. More 
than once he was imprisoned for his unflinching 
statement of principles which are now universally 
recognised and honoured. By occasional con- 
tributions to magazines, the young author became 
more widely known, and in 1805 his poem, ‘The 
Ocean,’ secured his reputation as a poet of no 
common stamp. In 1806 appeared ‘The Wan- 
derer in Switzerland,’ in 1809 ‘The West Indies,’ 
and in 1812 ‘The World before the Flood,’ 
‘Greenland,’ and ‘The Pelican Island, and other 
Poems, appeared some years later. In 1851 
editions of his whole works appeared. Last year 
a collection of ‘Original Hymns, for Public, 
Private, and Social Devotion,’ appeared, but many 
of Montgomery’s sacred pieces have long been 
familiar as household words among Christians of 
every denomination, few lyrists since Dr. Watts 
having so sweetly and successfully adapted their 
strains to the requirements of devotional psalmody. 
Up to his latest hours he took delight in this de- 
partment of poetical labour above all others, 
believing that by these bequests of ‘songs of 
praise’ he was most usefully turning to account 
the gifts with which he had been endowed. His 
last composition was a hymn prepared for the 
Sheffield Sunday-school Union, to be sung at the 
anniversary meeting on June 5th next. Two or 
three years since Mr. Montgomery paid a visit to 
his native country, after more than sixty years’ 
absence, and at the public entertainments given 
to him on that occasion, both at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, he narrated many interesting particulars 
as to his life and career. His fame as a poet will 
chiefly rest on his minor poems. The longer works 
have admirable passages, but their subjects are not 
of a kind to command universal popularity. The 
circle of admirers is further limited by the religious 
character of the poetry, which is more directly pro- 
minent than ordinary readers may find congenial. 
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But those who admire this element in his poems 
find in it their highest excellence and attractive. 
ness. Certainly as a Christian poet James Mont. 
gomery was unrivalled in his time. On him had 
fallen the mantle of William Cowper, and he bore 
it well and gracefully. Where are we to look for 
his successor ? 


DR. WALLICH, F.R.S. 


ScaRceLy is the ink dry of our obituary memoirs 
of George Newport and Professor Jamieson, when 
intelligence reaches us of the death of another na- 
turalist, of ripe age and distinguished eminence, 
On, Friday, the 28th ult., in his 69th year, died 
Nathaniel Wallich, a gentleman of accomplished 
classical mind, and of high repute among botanists, 
from having devoted himself, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, to the special study of the flora of India, 
Dr. Wallich was a native of Denmark, but so com- 
pletely has his life been spent in the British service, 
that he had long been naturalised, so to speak, in 
the list of English worthies. Having been educated, 
we believe in Copenhagen, for the profession of 
medicine, he went out, in 1807, at the age of 
twenty-one, to India, in the capacity of surgeon to 
the Danish settlement of Serampore, in Bengal, 
Here he became interested in collecting plants, and, 
making zealous progress in the study of Indian bo- 
tany, acquired the friendship of Dr. Roxburgh, 
Superintendent of the English East India Con- 
pany’s Botanic Garden, Calcutta. At the end of 
five years, his health being affected, he relinqnished 
his appointment at Serampore, and repaired to the 
Mauritius. Afterashort stay Dr. Wallich returned 
to India, still ardently pursuing his botanical re- 
searches, and accepted an appointment in the me- 
dical department of our own East India Company's 
service. Dr. Roxburgh had, in the meantime, 
been succeeded in his office of Superintendent of 
the Calcutta Garden by Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
who afterwards took the name of Hamilton; and 
Dr. Hamilton having occasion, in 1815, to return 
to England, Dr. Wallich was invited, from his 
knowledge of botany, to take temporary charge of 
the Company’s garden. Dr. Hamilton not return- 
ing to India, Dr. Wallich, at the suggestion of Sir 
Joseph Banks and others, was appointed his suc- 
cessor; and he performed the duties of his office, 
with one busy interregnum which we shall pre- 
sently notice, for more than thirty years. The 
great feature of Dr. Wallich’s services in India 
consisted of the valuable collections of plants which 
he formed, during-excursions made into the inte 
rior in the direction of the Himalaya range. Be- 
fore his time comparatively little was known of the 
botany of the north-eastern districts of India; and 
the species which he gathered and preserved ex- 
ceeded 8000 in number. In 1820 he made an ex- 
cursion to Nepaul, remaining to botanise there for 
more than a year; and to this spirited enterprise 
is owing the introduction into Europe of many of 
the choicest flowering shrubs of our gardens. Dr. 
Wallich’s health again failing him, he took a five 
months’ cruise, in company with Mr. Finlayson, to 
Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, collecting largely 
on his route ; and, in 1825, he was deputed by the 
Government to inspect the timber forests of Wes- 
tern Hindoostan and kingdom of Oude. Lastly, 
in 1826, on the termination of the Burmese war, 
Dr, Wallich accompanied the British Mission to 
the Court of Ava, and, ascending the Irriwaddy 
river, made extensive collections of plants among 
the mountains of our newly-acquired territory. 
An enormous collection of plants being now 
amassed at Calcutta, few of which were known to 
European botanists, Dr. Wallich obtained leave of 
the East India Company to bring them to Eng: 
land. In 1829 he arrived in London with the 
largest her)harium ever gathered in the field by one 
individual, and to the plants of his own gathering 
were added those collected in India by Konig, 
Réttler, Roxburgh, Heyne, and Wight. The 
East India Company, then, with a generosity and 
feeling for the advancement of science which the 
Trustees of the British Museum would do well to 
imitate, allowed Dr. Wallich to make up sets of 
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duplicates for presentation to the leading museums 
and botanists of Europe, and to present the bulk of 
his collection to the Linnean Society. U pwards 
of fifty sets of specimens were thus distributed 
among the museums and private herbaria of Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, &c. Dr. 
Wallich was unable to describe so large a number 
of species himself, but he named and catalogued 
them, and has been assisted in the descriptions 
by his botanical colleagues. ‘This catalogue, which 
reached to 253 folio pages, sp. 7683, was written 
in lithography by Dr. Wallich himself; but it far 
from exhausted his collection, and whole families 
of his plants remain, we believe, unnamed to this 
day. His leave of absence from India, though 
prolonged by the East India Company, proved too 
short for the complete accomplishment of his task. 
During his stay at Calcutta, Dr. Wailich employed 
native artists to make drawings of about 1200 of 
the choicer kinds, and had even commenced a 
‘Tentamen Flore Nepalensis,’ and with the help 
of these, supported by a liberal subscription, includ- 
ing the East India Company for forty copies, he 
produced the three splendid folio volumes, illus- 
trated with 295 large handsome coloured plates, 
known by the title ‘Plante Asiaticze Rariores.’ 
The publication of this renowned work, and his 
gratuitous distribution of specimens, brought Dr. 
Wallich numerous scientific honours. He had 
been a Fellow of the Linnean Society since 1818. 
He was now elected into the Royal Societies of 
London, Edinburgh, and Copenhagen, and nume- 
tous societies both at home and abroad. He was 
elected 2 member of the French Institute, and 
his sovereign paid him the distinguished honour 
of creating him a Knight of the Danish Order of 
Dannebrog, and of the Silver Cross. 

In 1832 Dr. Wallich returned to his post in 
India, and remained for a further period of thirteen 
years. The only excursion made by him during 
this time was in 1842, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
but he continued to add materially to his collections 
of plants. In 1847 he retired altogether to Lon- 
don, and took an active part in the Councils of the 
Royal and Linnean Societies to the day of his death. 
His recent contributions to science consisted of 
papers in Hooker’s ‘ Kew Garden Miscellany and 
Journal of Botany,’ chiefly translations of German 
and Swedish memoirs; but only so late as the close 
of last. year he contributed an important original 
article, entitled ‘ Initiatory Attempt to Define the 
Species of Hedychium, and settle their Synonymy.’ 

Dr. Wallich, though at times a little impetuous 
ad eccentric in temper, possessed an excellent 
teart, and was sincerely beloved by his near scien- 
tifte friends. He was of a lively energetic disposi- 
tion, and his manners were characterised by a 
pleasant quaintness and humour. He was buried 
on Wednesday, in the cemetery of Kensal Green, 
When the President and several Members of the 
Linnean Society respectfully attended his funeral. 


ASSYRIAN EXCAVATION FUND. 


Tae Assyrian Excavation Committee have just 
issued @ most satisfactory report of the progress of 
their agent in Babylonia. Some excavations of an 
Interesting character have been made at Wurka, 
and a rich prize remained in store for Mr. Loftus 
on his arrival at Nineveh. The money voted for 
\ssytian Excavations by the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum being nearly exhausted, Colonel 

Wlinson has suggested that Mr. Loftus be dis- 
patched to the mound of Kouyunijik, to aid in the 
excavations of the new and beautiful palace lately 
found by him, belonging to the son of Esar- Haddon. 
the Commitiee, acting on this suggestion, have 
arected Mr. Loftus and Mr. Boutcher to fix them- 
selves for the summer at Mosul, and to turn this 
mportant discovery to account as speedily as cir- 
cumstances will permit :— 

“The Committee of the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund having received reports from Mr. Loftus of 
the results of his first researches in Babylonia, have 
much pleasure in now submitting them to the sub- 
seribers, 





Letter 1. 


“ El Khuther on the Euphrates, 
“ Nine Miles S.W. of Wurka. 
“ Jan. bith, 1854 

“‘Gentlemen.—I beg to inform you that the 
expedition left Baghdad on the 29th ult., and 
reached this village on the 9th inst. 

‘‘Our route lay midway between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The want of water in some localities, 
and its superabundance in others, considerably 
delayed us. 

““We experienced also some difficulty in crossing 
the territories of the Beni Rechdéb Arabs on the 
south of Niffar, who evinced extreme jealousy of 
our journey, and were much disposed to attack the 
party. I am happy to say, however, that we 
passed safely through them, and have even esta- 
blished a friendship with some of the sheikhs, which 
may be hereafter turned to advantage. 

“* En route, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
following ancient sites; viz :— : 

“1, Ibrahim (Cutha), an important pi'e of 
mounds, about fifteen miles N.i. of Babylon. 
Fragments of inscribed bricks are strewed over the 
surface, and, at one locality, is a huge block of 
white marble, apparently a portion of acable-fluted 
column. Cutha was also an early Mahomedan 
city. It is highly desirable to excavate at this 
locality, but there is no water within nine miles. 
It might, however, be conveyed on camels from 
Nascrieh Khan. 

**2. Zillujeh, as far as I can judge, is entirely 
of Parthian origin. 

‘3. Neeliah is a very extensive ruin, but no 
relics were observed of an earlier date than the 
Mahomedan era. 

“‘4. Niffar is well known to the Committee 
from Mr. Layard’s last work. The platform covers 
a very large area; but owing to the state of the 
country during that gentleman’s visit, it cannot be 
regarded as thoroughly explored. 

‘*Phara, about twenty-five miles S.S.E. of 
Niffar, is a smaller but important mound. It is 
resorted to by hunters after antiques. Several 
cylinders, rude bronzes, and small carved figures 
of animals in stone, purchased at Sfk-el- Affi, 
were said to have been procured at Phara. In the 
neighbourhood of the mound was also obtained 
from an Arab a highly interesting Egyptian relic, 
an impression of the hieroglyphs on the back of 
which is enelosed. From the name of the mound 
T would venture to suggest that it may have been 
an Egyptian colony, and that it is well deserving 
of being explored. Never having been occupied 
by the later dynasties, it does not exceed forty feet 
in height, and it might therefore be investigated at 
comparatively little expense. I am on excellent 
terms with the Beni Rechdb chief of the locality, 
who, if required, is disposed to aid me. From 
Phara another large pile of mounds, called Bismya, 
is visible in the N. E. 

“Tn my letter of the 27th ult., Istatedthat it was 
my intention to travel more to the eastward than 
I have done, and to commence operations among 
the numerous ruins along the coast of the Shat-el- 
Kahr. Unfortunately there has been no rain as 
yet this season, and consequently the Kahr is per- 
feetly dry. Such being the case, I determined 


on beginning excavations at Wurka The 
Towehbah tribe, with whom I had formerly en- 


camped at the mouth of the Grayhim, has been 
driven out of Mesopotamia, and from want of 
water and protection, I am for the present obliged 
to establish my head-quarters at this village. 

‘“*A dozen Arabs are now digging wells at the 
distance of three miles from the ruins, the nearest 
point at which water can be obtained. It is ex- 
pected that a spring will be reached to-morrow. 

‘‘With half-a-dozen Arabs I proceeded yester- 
day to the ruins, and I am happy to announce the 
almost instant discovery of a bas-relief, carved in 
basalt, and lying on its side. The style and gene- 
ral execution bear evidence of its extreme anti- 
quity. 

“The Arab chief of El Khuther promises to 
supply me with as many workmen as may be re- 
quired, who will encamp with me at the wells, As 








soon as water is obtained I shall employ about 100 
men. At the present time general tranquillity pre- 
vails among the Arabs, and it is highly desirable 
to make the most of the opportunity. A much 
larger body of men could be advantageously em- 
ployed at various parts of these extensive ruins. 
{ therefore await instruction from the Committee 
as to fhe amount for which I am at liberty to 
draw on you. I have the honour to be, &c., 
“Wm. Kennerr Lortus. 

To Lord Mandeville, ad Hon. Sceretavies of the 

Samuel Phillips, Esq. EE 
Letter 2. 

Camp, Four Miles 8.S.W. of Wurka, 
Feb. loth, 1854. 

“Gentlemen,—In my last Report, dated the 
11th ult., I had the honour of informing you, 
that, in consequence of the want of water, it was 
found necessary to dig wells midway between El 
Khuther and Wurka. The scarcity of the supply, 
however, prevented the removal of the camp from 
the banks of the Euphrates until the 18th ult. 

‘“‘In the interim, excavations on a small scale 
had been carried on at the ruins; but at length 
the demands of the sheikh of El Khuther became 
so exorbitant, and his assistance so little to be de- 
pended on, that I was reluctantly obliged to pro- 
eure workmen from other quarters. Fortunately, 
my old friends of the Towehbah tribe, hearing of 
my arrival, soon flocked to the camp, and they are 
now employed at various points upon the mounds. 

‘Phe bas-relief, of which a rough sketch, made 
from memory, was 
enclosed by the last 
post, is, thus far, a 
solitary specimen of 
sculpture. Several 
deep trenches have 
been dug inits imme- 
diate vicinity with 
out success. A trac- 
ing (No. 1) from a 
drawing of Mr. Bout- 
cher’s accompanies 
this Report. 

‘* At the distance 
of about 100 feet to 
the north, however, 
there was uncovered 
the exterior face of a 
wall 30 feet in length, 
composed of terra- 
cotta cones, each 34 
inches long, embed- 
ded in a cement of 
mud and chopped 
straw. The cones 
are laid horizontally, 
and therefore have 
their cireular bases 
outwards. They have 
beendipped in colour, 
and are arranged in 
geometrical pat- 
terns. In Mr. Bout- 
ceher’s tracing (No. 2) 
are given the plan 
and elevation of the 
walling, together 
with the details 
of ornament. As this building is situated at the 
base of a mound on a level with the desert, it pro- 
bably belongs to a very early age. The cones bear 
a remarkable analogy to those found in ancient 
Egyptian tombs ; it may not therefore be unreason- 
able to conclude that the present edifice was a se- 
pulchral monument. Cross trenches have been 
dug without discovering other portions of the 
building. No trace of walling behind the cones 
can now be distinguished from the mass of earth 
which surrounds it; but that such a wall, possibly 
of sun-dried bricks, once existed, is evident from 
the slender nature of the interesting remaining 
relic. 

“Tn order that some idea may be formed of the 
plan and extent of the ruins of Wurka, I beg to 


No. 1. 





Terra-cotta cone, size of original. 
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refer the Committee to my Memoir on the subject 
in the British Museum. It will be sufficient for 
my present purposes to explain, that three lofty 
and imposing piles of building rise from the centre 
of a platform of vast mounds—the whole being 
surrounded by a wall 7 or 8 miles in circumference. 
Of these structures, that furthest to the east is the 
most conspicuous in the distance. It is composed 
of sun-dried bricks, with intermediate layers of reed 
matting, from which its name, ‘Bonarieh,’ is de- 
rived. An outer sustaining wall and massive but- 
tress, of kiln-baked bricks, have been discovered at 
its N.W. base, buried under the debris; of a fallen 
edifice, which has once surmounted it. Among 
the rubbish was found a small piece of an inscribed 
cylinder, together with fragments of stamped bricks, 
from which the inscription (No. 5) has been care- 
fully reconstructed. 

“The tablet (Nos. 94 and 106) was found ona 
mound near the bas-relief. 

‘* Inscriptions on bricks are, in almost all cases, 
so rudely stamped as to require the careful ex- 
amination of several duplicate impressions in various 
lights before correct copies can be obtained. The 
photograph, therefore, only gives correctly such 
characters as are strongly marked ; but it altogether 
fails in tracing the numerous and minute lines on 
small tablets, &c., such as Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 
Copies of these inscriptions, carefully traced on the 
photographic impressions, shall be hereafter for- 
warded,* 

‘*The broken inscription (No. 11) is a solitary 
example, and was found on the south slope of the 
Bonarieh. 

‘Of all the structures at Wurka, that called 
Wuswas, (sketch No. 3) is deserving particular at- 
tention, as it is by far the most perfect of its age 
remaining in Babylonia. It isa pile of brickwork, 
measuring 200 feet by 250 feet, 80 feet in height, 
surrounded by enclosed courts and offices; the 
whole embracing an area of 33,550 square yards ! 
A plan of the brick mounds of this edifice (No. 4) 
is herewith enclosed. Each brick bears the im- 
pression of the sacred triangle or wedge, and a few 
have been met with, which are stamped with a 
minute but unfortunately indistinct cuneiform in- 
scription. We have, therefore, conclusive evidence 
of the antiquity of the Wuswas building. It is 
my intention, if possible, to penetrate into its 
interior ; but the immense accumulation of fallen 
brickwork renders excavation a work of consider- 
able difficulty. I trust, however, shortly to for- 
ward the Committee a valuable addition to archi- 





* The various photographs and drawings alluded to in 
= are carefully deposited among the papers of the 
un 





Elevation of wall at Wurka, 


tectural history. The excavations, thus far carried | 


on, have disclosed some very curious details, but 
they are not sutficiently advanced to allow of de- 
scription or sketch by this post. 


‘“‘The most remarkable feature, however, con- | 


nected with Wurka is the vast extent of mounds, 
containing the peculiar forms of coffins, of which 
three specimens are in the British Museum. As, 
to the modern shrines of Kerbelai and Meshed Ali, 
the Persians carry their dead in large numbers, so, 
at Wurka, the ancients have formed a necropolis, 
which is probably unrivalled in extent. 

‘<Two trenches are being carried through one of 
the great mounds of coffins, for the purpose, if pos- 
sible, of ascertaining their age, and whether they 
rest on any ancient buildings. Hitherto nothing 
has been discovered which serves to throw any 
light on the subject. Buried with the dead there 
occur terra-cotta vases, lamps, and curious figures, 
together with beads and such rude ornaments as 
are now worn by Arab women, The coffins some- 
times-yield small objects of gold, silver, and copper. 
From one has been obtained a collection of 112 
gold articles, consisting of finger and ear-rings, 
beads, and ornaments for the neck and head-dress. 

“« Among other he- 
terogeneous articles, 
found in the excava- 
tions inasmall mound 
north of the Bonarieh, 
is a flat oval pebble 
of dark green serpen- 
tine, cut across the 
middle, andsharpened 
so as to resemble a 
wedge. The annexed 
sketch is of the natu- 
ral size. There can 
be little doubt of its having been an implement for 
writing cuneiform inscriptions. When impressed 
on soft clay, or dough, it produces characters pre- 
cisely similar to those which occur on small clay 
tablets, and on cylinders. 

‘*The photograph (No. 12, f. 1) represents the 
bust of a glazed composition figure, picked up from 
the surface of a mound. 

“No. 12, f. 2, is the Egyptian relic purchased 
near Phara on the journey from Baghdad ; impres- 
sions from the back and sides of which accompanied 
the last Report. 

‘‘The Committee have probably already heard 
that Mr. Taylor, H.M.’s Vice-Consul at Busrah, 
has made most interesting and important dis- 
coveries at the Mukgeir ruin twenty-five miles 
distant on the west of the Euphrates. During the 
past week I have taken the opportunity of visiting 





him, in order to profit by the results of his experi- 
ence at that locality. From my short examination 
of the ruins of Sinkara, in 1850, I have since beeu 
of opinion that they will furnish discoveries similar 
to those made by Mr. Taylor at the Mukgeir. As 
| the water is now rising into the bed of the Shat-l- 
| Kahr, I propose taking a party of workmen early 
| next week to make a preliminary examination of 
| the mounds at Sinkara, Ablah, Tel Sifr, &., pre 
| viously to commencing more extensive operations 
at those localities. During my absence, Mr. 
Boutcher will take charge of the excavations at 
Wurka. 

‘In consequence of its being unsafe to entrust 
Mr. Boutcher'’s drawings by post, I have thought 
it advisable to send only tracings from them, and 
to await an opportunity by which the originals can 
be forwarded to England with safety. I beg to 
subscribe myself, &c. Wa. Kenner Lortvs.” 


To Viscount on - Hon. Secretaries of the 


ar - 4 
Santual Phillips, Esq., Assyrian Excavation Fund, 


«The negative of the photographs mentioned in 
Mr. Loftus’s report not having been forwarded to 
this country, the Committee are not yet in a posi- 
tion to publish any illustrations of the recent dis- 
coveries beyond the woodcuts given in this sheet. 

‘In addition to the discoveries mentioned by 
Mr. Loftus, the Committee have to announce thata 
new palace has been found at Nineveh, in the 
mound of Kouyunjik, of which Colonel Rawlinson 
reports in the following terms :— 

“A most beautiful palace has been recently 
discovered at Nineveh, belonging to the son of 
Esar-Haddon. The sculptures are infinitely sw 
perior in variety of subject, in artistic treatment, 
and in skill and delicacy of execution, to every- 
thing which has been before found. The palace, 
also, is of great extent, containing perhaps five 
hundred sculptured slabs, and the marbles are 
generally in a good state of preservation.’ ” 

‘«Tn another lettter he adds :— 

“<The new palace is by far the most magnifi- 
cent thing yet discovered in Assyria, Each hall, 
room, and passage is devoted to a separate subject, 
and where the series is complete, and the sculp- 
ture well preserved, as not unfrequently happens, 
is of extraordinary interest. In fact, the 
variety of subject, artistic grouping and treatment, 
high relief, richness of detail, and delicacy of exe 
cution, entitle the palace to be reckoned the chef- 
@euvre of Assyrian art. Some of the pavement 


slabs are most superb, and the animals, trees, and 
flowers, even the human figures, are much more 
natural and free from conventionalities than in any 





of the earlier palaces. There are hetween two and 
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three hundred sculptured slabs already uncovered, 
and not above one-half of the palace is yet ex- 
plored. . 

«¢ «Colossal bulls and lions there are none, but 
monsters, centaurs, hippogryphs, &c., there are 
as many as you please. 

«© ¢ At one of the entrances there are a pair of 
round ornamental pedestals, which certainly 
supported columns; but as there are no remains of 
such columns, they must have been formed, I 
suppose, of wood, 

“ «On one slab there is a city with a double wall, 
and within a temple, faced with a row ot columns 
supported on the backs of animals. On another 
there is a mound, on the top of which is a castle, 
and to give more extent to the upper platform a 
causeway is run out from the top of the masonry, 
with sharp-pointed arches stretching down the side 
of the mound.’ 

“‘ Another private lettcr, from a gentlemen resid- 
ing at Mosul, speaks in the same terms of praise 
of these new discoveries, and adds some further par- 
ticulars regardingithe subjects of the sculptures. 
In speaking of the slab representing the palace or 
temple alluded to above, he says :—‘It represents 
very minutely the exterior architecture. The 
second storey is built with pillars, which have their 
bases on the backs of lions and human-headed 
bulls, with their heads turned like those found at 
Khorsabad.’ He also mentions the representation 
of a bridge with three pointed arches, and other 
particulars illustrative of the architecture of the 
period. 

“One of the best executed slabs represents a 
lion hunt. ‘In this scene,’ he says, ‘the king is 
the principal huntsman, and is in the act of strik- 
ing a lance into a lion springing upon his chariot, 
whilst. seven others, already pierced by many 
arrows, some of which are dead, and others dying, 
are most beautifully and naturally portrayed upon 
the slabs. On another slab they have represented 
a park, with an open gate, through which is seen 
the king hunting lions, executed on a very minute 
scale, as if they intended it to appear far in the 
distance.’ He concludes by saying, ‘that the art 
displayed in the treatment of both men and ani- 
mals in these bas-reliefs surpasses everything yet 
discovered in the ruins of Assyria.’ 

‘As the grant voted for the Assyrian excava- 
tions carried on by the Trustees of the British 
Museum is on the point of being exhausted, and as 
the artist in their employment is incapacitated on 
account of his health from making any drawings 
of these highly important discoveries, Colonel 
Rawlinson suggests that, under these circumstances, 
the Committee should direct Mr. Loftus and Mr. 
Boutcher to fix themselves at Mosul for the sum- 
mer, and thus turn this new discovery to the best 
account. 

“The Committee have not hesitated to act on 

this suggestion. Mr. Loftus and his companion 
have been directed to conform to Colonel Rawlin- 
son’s instructions, and to proceed to the ruins of 
Nineveh as soon as the season for excavating in 
Southern Babylonia shall come to a close. 
_ “The Committee feel confident that the most 
important results will be afforded by the new dis- 
coveries at Kouyunjik, and that the labours of 
their artist in this new field will enable them to 
publish invaluable illustrations of the history, 
chronology, and art of ancient Assyria. 

“The Committee take this opportunity of calling 
the attention of the subscribers to the progress 
recently made in the decyphering of the inscrip- 
tions, which comprise the identification of all the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in the Bible—of many 
of those whose names occur in profane history— 
extending the chronology of Assyria to a period of 
about two thousand years before Christ. An al- 
Most perfect series of the names of the ancient kings 
of Assyria has also been discovered, and numerous 
illustrations of the sacred Scriptures, of the high- 
est interest. 

“Further researches and excavations are alone 
wanted to render complete this most extraordinary 
Testoration of the history, arts, manners, and 
nology of a nation no less important for the 





position it held amongst the empires of antiquity, 
than for its intimate connexion with the Jewish 
people. The Committee therefore appeal with 
confidence to the public for additional funds, to 
enable them to persevere in carrying through a 
work which has been so successfully commenced, 
which promises results of such vast importance to 
the illustration of sacred history, and the prosecu- 
tion of which has hitherto proved so creditable to 
the British nation.” 

About 2380/. have been subseribed to the 
Assyrian Excavation Fund, and it is hoped, now 
that the work has been well begun, that the Lim of 
Donations will be augmented. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


PRELUDED by unusually faint notes of preparation, 
the doors of the Academy are again P ia open 
to the public, amongst whom the Exhibition of 
this year seems likely to excite no unusual or over- 
whelming degree of interest. The expectations 
which were raised having, however, been moderate, 
they will not be disappointed by the result. With 
little of actual novelty in style, and with no one 
feature calculated to dazzle public attention, as 
being the grand attraction of the year, the changes 
in manner, the experimental diversions, and varied 
essays within limited ranges, that have taken place 
in the works of very many artists are remarkable, 
and, it need not be added, furnish very welcome 
proofs of vitality and thought. For whilst the 
taste of one visitor may lead him to indulge him- 
self only with the contemplation of the brilliant 
few who necessarily lead; and another with self- 
denying patience may search the ranks of the many 

ho must inevitably follow to detect signs of rising 
merit, it is always in the intermediate class that 
we must look, in order to make a safe estimate of 
the good or bad quality of an exhibition. In this 
working class of artists, the residuum that remains 
after the cream has been skimmed off, and the 
dregs drained away, will be always found some 
who advance, others who sensibly decline, many 
are absent or are resting on their oars ; but upon 
this class depend the actual strength of the present, 
and all safe prognostication of the future. On the 
present occasion there is no deficiency of this 
average merit, though no new reputation has been 
made, and only a few great old triumphs have 
been repeated; but without being very distin- 
guished, the result of the whole may be deemed 
highly satisfactory. 

First in every point of view, in size, in style, in 
extent of composition, and, it must be added, in 
originality of conception, comes, facilé princeps, 
Mr. Maclise’s subject, the title of which it would 
be superfluous to repeat from the catalogué, but 
which may be summed up as The Marriage of 
Strongbow (379). The treatment of this subject is 
the first point that strikes, by its remoteness from 
our modern modes of narrating such an incident, 
we might almost say of reciting such an historical 
ode. We are reminded of those masses of detail, 
representing events distant from each other in 
time, with which Kaulbach is wont to fill his great 
allegorical compositions, of the friezes of Cornelius 
at Berlin, and, for a moment, also of the designs 
of our own Barry, founded rather on classical than 
Christian art-traditions. But the resemblance is 
nowhere perfect ; there is nothing impossible in the 
contemporaneous action of the present subject, how- 
ever artificially and dramatica!ly disposed the groups 
may be, and evidently are. But we never before 
remember to have seen Mr. Maclise penetrate so 
far into the region of conventional representation. 
There is still the terra jirma of fact, with the 
marked inclination to advance into the rhapsodical 
and ideal in description. The strong and simple 
passions to which the marriage ceremony, the 
mourning train, the burning town, the iron con- 
querors, the band of captives, powerfully appeal, 
begin to exhale themselves in the fairy atmosphere 
of romance. 
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The clear narration of an historical | 


fact by means which, taken independently, would | 
form a perfect and beautiful allegory, must be | 
acknowledged to be a triumph of art, which throws 
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the greatest lustre on Mr. Maclise’s genius. Only 
let there be added to this, a perfect mastery of 
detail, and a profound intensity, without uunatural 
strain, of expression, and we have Homer himself 


upon canvass. We are far from saying that the 
latter merits are altogether deficient in this picture; 
on the contrary, it possesses them to a high degree. 
But a want of depth and roundness in the groups, 
and a too theatrical arrangement of forms and 
attitudes in many parts, as, for instance, in the dead 
bodies in the foreground, is nothing new to be 
said of Mr. Maclise. The powerful dramatic con- 
trasts which abound, e. g., the eight mourners and 
eight bridesmaids, on the other hand, we take to 
be most legitimate and ingenious effects, highly 
characteristic of the painter; whilst the dresses, 
ornaments, armour, accoutrements, &c., are always 
treated with the utmost care, research, and profusion 
in his hands. But in this, as in all other respects, 
whether in its virtues or in its faults, for better or 
for worse, Mr. Maclise’s style has a remarkable 
affinity to theatrical associations; it is, in fact, 
painting based upon the analogies of the drama. 

The place of honour in the first room is assigned, 
by courtesy, to Sir E. Eastlake’s Jrene (129), the 
head and bust of a Greek lady, who holds the 
emblem of peace in her right hand—a work of 
delicate execution, in a style universally known, 
of which deep respect for its accomplishments only 
permits us to say, that its vigour and simple truth- 
fulness seem to have fallen a sacrifice to its refine- 
ments. There are many other excellent pictures 
in this room, but no one of them so powerfully 
arrests the eye as one by a non-academician, an 
artist of great fame however—J. Linnell. His 
Disobedient Prophet (234) is a truly magnificent 
piece of landscape—such as this or any exhibition 
may well be proud of—with its rich and intense 
tones, fiery sky, and wild, ominous-looking pine 
trees. 

One of Stanfield’s best sea-pieces, Hulks on the 
Medway (187), is also in this room, rich in the 
picturesque nature of the subject, and all the 
varied interest yielded by objects seen through 
openings at long distances over the surface of the 
sea, accompanied by charms of colour, which are, 
however, this year lower in tone than usual. This 
is particularly the case with The Last of the Crew (57), 
where it is appropriate to the subject. The View 
of the Pic du Midi d Ozsau (315), one of the bold- 
est and most celebrated of the Pyrenean peaks, 
gives this remarkable mountain, with its cleft crest 
and precipitous cone, in fullest distinctness, the 
retreating ridges of the crest being drawn with 
that masterly decision which is visible in all these 
mountain scenes. f 








The dullness of the figures is 
probably here the result of a particular design, as 
they are represented in close proximity to large 
masses of snow. 

The subject of Sir C. Landseer’s larger picture 
this year is one which will always excite high 
interest, Royal Sports (63). Anything which 
illustrates the private life of the Royal Family has 
a charm for every spectator quite independent of 
its mode of execution ; nor in this latter point can 
such an artist fail to produce a work of truthful- 
ness and power. Still there is something unpleas- 
ing in the general effect of this scene, notwithstand- 
ing its advantages of subject, which strikes every 
eye. In short, prominence of attitude without 
dignity of demeanour, and elaborate detail unac- 
companied by intellectual animation, reduce this to 
an unbalanced and unattractive work, the merits of 
which are overlooked because the expectations it 
raises are unfulfilled. There is admirable draw- 
ing, accurate portraiture, excellent painting of 
dresses, furs, guns, nets, &c., but the life that 
should stir in those garments, and the soul that 
should beam from those features, are alone wanting 
to give the climax which the eye and reason both 
require. 

By Leslie, we have first a head in a favourite 
attitude of the artist, A Present (100). As on 
former occasions, we wonder at the unamiable ex- 
pression of the lady under circumstances of a sup- 
posed gratifying character: and notwithstanding 


the undoubted skill of execution, we are compelled 
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to consider this rather as a subject of study than 
admiration, clever but not strikingly agreeable. A 
large subject, illustrative of the Rape of the Lock 
(192), is a work of more importance: where, how- 
ever, excellences and demerits balance each other 
with remarkable accuracy. Ifthe graceful attitudes 
and natural arrangement of figures gratify on the 
one hand, we find on the other a falsity of colour 
and weakness of tone which counteract the former 
advantages. 

The contributions of J. Webster are of no great 
importance on this occasion. A Villager’s Offering 
(85), A Breakfast Party (104), and Peasant Chil- 
dren (159), are all rather apologies for the absence, 
than evidence of the actual presence of the artist in 
his proper person and dignity. Indeed, the scene 
close by, of the Jury (116), by G. B. O'Neill, 
bears away the palm of attraction in this line of 
subject. The figures need no explanation, the 
effects are bold, clear, and dramatic. When we 
consider the unusual interest which is excited by 
scenes of this kind, how eagerly multitudes will 
hurry past the finest landscape, the most exquisite 
figures, to subjects of character and genre, it is 
indeed remarkable that so few good specimens of 
this class are to be met with. 

In Mr. Goodall’s The Swing (50), a very charac- 
teristic group of children is almost brought within 
the limits of this class; though the sweetness of 
colour and clearness, and delicacy of painting, are 
more strictly the charms which endear this picture 
to the eye of the spectator. 

Mr. Jones still adheres without deviation to the 
same two varieties of subject. As the self-consti- 
tuted pictorial narrator of Indian history, he pre- 
sents us this year with the Batile of Hyderabad 
(13), which possesses so manifestly a technical 
acquaintance with military detail, as to demand the 
respect of the uninitiated, a respect which is height- 
ened by the information that the subject was de- 
signed under the direction of the late Sir C. Napier. 
The importance of these pieces, though not im- 
mediately asserting itself, is unquestionably very 
great, and by their exactness of detail and perma- 
nency of interest, they form a remarkable contrast to 
the efforts of more ambitious composers. These are, 
in fact, pictorial records, which will form a portion 
of the materials for some future historian of India. 
The other style to which we have alluded, as if to 
make amends, dashes into the wilds of romance, 
and presents the greatest possible opposition to 
matters of fact and history. 

C. W. Cope continues also a series of studies of 
flaxen-haired childyen, such as possess evidently 
the deepest interest for the painter, but which a 
spectator cannot be expected to share in to the 
sameextent. The subject called The Friends (217) 
is marked by a wooliness of texture and hardness 
of fold in the draperies which are inconsistent with 
the dimensions of the subject. There is evidently 
an inappropriateness of handling here, which inter- 
feres with the effect of an otherwise very agreeable 
picture. 

Mr. Lee’s landscapes present this year much of 
their usual character; with the exception of The 
Chequered Shade, a joint production of himself and 
his colleague, T. §. Cooper. This has all the 
beauty, delicacy, and firmness of past productions, 
along with a pleasing etfect of shadow upon the 
backs of the sheep, as arranged by Mr. Cooper. 
The avenues which hang over the high road, and 
the far open country beyond, forcibly resembling 
the picturesque approaches to the town of Dorches- 
ter, in Dorsetshire, are favourite subjects in the 
hands of Mr. Lee. The Silver Pool (73) must be 
considered weak and thin. In The Shepherd’s Glen 
(175) there is more fulness, but there is wanting 
the well-known and beautiful scale of green tints 
which is more to be met with in The Fisherman’s 
Haunt (313). 

Two finished paintings of Venice, by David 
Roberts, assert the continuance of his prolific and 
accomplished powers. Though the subjects are 
not large, they show a slight variation upon 
former modes of treatment, a move in the 
direction of Canaletto, which is highly success- 
ful in the matter of transparency. The remain- 





ing subject, View at the Entrance of the Frith 
of Forth (581), has. a peculiar interest, as show- 
ing the effect of an intended restoration of the 
Temple of the Sibyl on the Rock of Drumsapie, 
but is evidently quite a sketch. Indeed, thinness 
of texture is a characteristic of the painter 
throughout on the present occasion. 

Creswick has this year emerged from compara- 
tive retirement, and revisits the haunts of his for- 
mer triumphs with a painting in the old manner, 
The Passing Cloud (302). The range of pastoral 
sentiment and rural feeling to which this class of 
paipting appeals amongst a crowd of English people 
in our domestic country is large indeed, and the 
delicacies of this style are most keenly felt by all 
observers and lovers of nature. The position of 
the windmill, picturesque in itself, gives an effect 
which, though well known, is ever gratifying ; the 
gleam of sunshine comes with all the promise of 
hope after the shower with which the road is still 
dripping ; and there are many eyes for whom these 
faithful transcripts of our climate have more de- 
lights than the bright skies of Italy, or the fierce 
sun of the tropical East. The blithe brook (480) is 
another specimen of the old familiar manner of the 
artist. 

Frith is usually fertile in subjects of interest ; 
but on the present occasion we will refer only to a 
picture of his which has been much talked of by 
anticipation, and upon its appearance seems likely 
to justify rumour by a large share of popularity. 
We allude to Life at the Sea-side (157), where 
Ramsgate sands are depicted with all the varied 
and humorous scenes that take place during the 
first season, when all London rushes out for a holi- 
day by the sea-side. The thought was certainly a 
happy one, and the execution of the idea could be 
carried out by no one so well as by this accom- 
plished artist, who can take the difficult,line be- 
tween humour and caricature with skill, delicacy, 
and ease. Yet we must own, however unwillingly, 
the presence of certain imperfections in this remark- 
able piece of composition, some of which would 
require a minute description; but there are two 
points, the over-crowding inevitable from the neces- 
sity of bringing so many incidents on the stage at 
once, and the figure of the child standing at the 
water’s edge, which have been observed upon as 
serious defects in this otherwise interesting and 
original production. 

Of the works of the Associates of the Academy, 
which are in many instances remarkably strong, 
though the youngest of the number, Mr. Millais, 
does not exhibit, we must also defer a notice to a 
future opportunity. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE attention of those interested in University 
Reform has lately been confined chiefly to Oxford, 
but the proceedings at Cambridge this week require 
some notice, as indicating too much of the same 
spirit of resistance to any change, even for the 
better, on the part of the university authorities. 
A series of ten graces were brought before the 
Senate, only three of which passed the Non- 
Regent-House, and of these one was rejected in 
the Regent- House. Oneof the two which passed the 
Senate enables the classical tripos to confer the 
degree of B.A. without requiring a mathematical 
examination. This passed in the Non-Regent- 
House by 40 to 18; in the Regent-House the 
placets were only 29 against 25 non-placets. ‘The 
other grace, which passed both houses, only re- 
ferred to the duties of the Examination Boards. 
Among the improvements rejected were, a pro- 
posed addition to the subjects of previous examina- 
tion, passed in the Non-Regent-House, but  re- 
jected in the Regent-House; a proposal for a 
theological tripos; also that the honours of the 
moral science tripos should confer B.A., and that 
the natural science tripos should confer B.A. 
Proposals for the establishment of a Theological 
Board, and the establishment of separate Boards 
for moral and natural science, and for classics— 
were all rejected, mostly by large majorities. In 





regard to the degree of B.A., we think that it 
might be rightly conferred for other than mere 
mathematical or classical attainments ; but by far 
the best regulation would be, at the same time, to 
require some minimum amount of competency in 
other departments than the special tripos for which 
the candidate chooses to enter. In the Univer. 
sity of Edinburgh, where the degree of M.A. under 
the new regulations, is a distinction of a high order 
and obtained by few, the subjects of examination 
are; we believe, arranged under—1. classics; 
2. logic, mental and moral philosophy; 3. mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy ; a certain number 
of marks being assigned to the examination paper 
in each of the three departments, a minimum in each 
being required for passing, and the lists of gradu- 
ates being classified according to the number of 
marks on the whole. To the subjects included in 
the moral sciences tripos, and to the study of the 
natural sciences and applied mathematics, it is to 
be wished that more atitention was given at Cam- 
bridge. But this is hardly to be expected without 
an extension of the Professorial, as contrasted wiih 
the Tutorial system of instruction. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund on Wednesday, Lord Mahon’s speech on the 
toast of the evening, ‘Prosperity to the Literary 
Fund,’ was a very successful effort, the objects and 
benefits of the institution being usefully and clearly 
stated. A stanza of Dr. Johnson’s famous lines to 
the good Dr. Levett was happily applied to the 
Society and its labours, — 

“In misery’s darkest caverns known, 
Its ready help is ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish pours his groan, 
And lonely want retises to die.” 
According to the address of the committee, “It is 
not the purpose of the Literary Fund to encourage 
bad authorship, to sustain the idle, or to indulge 
the profligate; but to interfere, as far as it may, 
between the meritorious and those calamities 
against which no rank or merit can be always a 
security.” We are reminded by this of a case at 
present before the public, that of the Rev. Dr. 
Kitto, for whom an appeal is made for aid in con- 
sequence of his being laid aside from literary labour 
by paralysis. Ata meeting held the other day at 
Edinburgh, Sir John Macneill, formerly the 
British envoy at the court of Persia, said that he 
had twenty years since made Dr. Kitto’s acquaint- 
ance in the East, and that he was well acquainted 
with his literary career ever since. Sir John Mac- 
neill stated to the meeting, regarding Dr. Kitto, 
the following facts: Relying upon his own exer- 
tions for the maintenance of his household, and the 
education of a family of nine children, the oldest of 
whom it,is believed is not yet twenty years of age, 
and struck down by repeated shocks of palsy, he 
has now no income but a pension of 100/. a-year, 
bestowed on him by the Queen, which of course 
terminates with his own life,—unfortunately most 
precarious. If anything should befall him, his 
family would be left without the means of subsist- 
ence. A hope has been held out that, with perfect 
rest from intellectual exertion for some years, aided 
by change of air, his life may not only be pro- 
longed, but his powers of active exertion and use- 
fulness restored. But the means of acting upon 
this advice are wanting. Surely it cannot be fitting 
that a man so distinguished, who has rendered to 
the community services so valuable, should be left 
to sink under the weight of anxiety for his family, 
or left without the means of following the only 
course that holds out a prospect of amendment in 
his health, or even of prolonging his life. His 
circumstances are altogether peculiar, — unlike 
those of any other literary man. His case stands 
quite alone, and his claims are so irresistible that, 
if the circumstances were generally known, it can- 
not be doubted that those who have derived plea- 
sure and advantage from his works would readily 
contribute to rescue him from difficulties and 
anxieties which have arisen from no fault of his 
own, but which, on the contrary, are the conse 
quence of disease, apparently induced by efforts to 
do his duty,—too strenuous and too long com 
tinued. This seems exactly a case for the interfer- 
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ence of the Literary Fund, the assistance desired 
being temporary, and Dr. Kitto an author univer- 
sally known and respected. 

The festival of the Literary Association of 
friends of Poland has attracted more than or- 
dinary notice this year, as might be expected from 
passing events. Lord Dudley Stuart, who pre- 
sided as usual, stated to the meeting some of the 
results of his inquiries and observations recently in 
Turkey as bearing upon the Russian war. The 
active aid of the Poles to the Sultan had hitherto 
been hindered by the ambassadors of the Western 
Powers, but the representatives of England and 
France have now advised the formation of a Polish 
legion,in which many Poles will serve in hope of 
eventually procuring the freedom and independence 
oftheir own nation. The meeting was well attended, 
and among those present were the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., and dis- 
tinguished public men of allshades of political feeling. 
Campbell published the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ in 
1799, shortly after the final partitionof Poland. The 
atrocious circumstances of that foul deed appear to 
have made a deep impression on the imagination of 
the poet, who, like all youthful writers, was full of 
enthusiasm for justice and liberty. Every one 
knows by heart the glowing passage where he de- 
plores that ‘‘Sarmatia fell unwept without a 
crime,” and how ‘‘ Freedom  shrieked when 
Kosciusko feli.”” His love and pity for Poland 
never left him, and when, in 1830, Poland made 
another gallant struggle for freedom, he had great 
hopes of her success, and felt proportionate indig- 
nation when, at that period, as in former days, she 
was defeated and bound again, without a power in 
Europe giving her the least assistance. His fervent 
spirit burst into a stern rebuke of the selfish policy 
of the unpitying nations, and he uttered the de- 
nunciation which now seems accomplishing, that 
their punishment would come from Russia herself, 
who was preparing from afar the means of tram- 
pling under her barbarian foot the liberties of the 
restof Hurope. Here are a few of the poet’s burning 
vaticinations. A poem, headed ‘The Power of 
Russia,’ published in 1831, thus commences :— 

§o all this gallant blood has flowed in vain, 

And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s beak 

And talons torn, lies prostrated again ! 

0, British patriots, that were wont to speak 

Once loudly on this theme, now hushed or meek! 

0, heartless men of Europe—Goth or Gaul— 

Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek ; 

That saw the world’s last land of heroes fall,— 
The brand of burning shame is on you all—all—all! 

But this is not the drama’s closing act ! 

Its tragic curtain must uprise anew. 

Nations, mute accessories to the fact! 

That Upas-tree of power, whose fostering dew 

Was Polish blood, has yet to cast o’er you 

The lengthening shadow of its head elate,— 

A deadly shadow, darkening Nature’s hue, 

To all that’s hallowed, righteous, pure, and great, 
Woe! woe! when they are reached by Russia’s withering hate, 

In another poem, suggested by a Parliamentary 
debate on the foreign policy of Great Britain in 
1832, Campbell speaks with great indignation of 
our statesmen courting the alliance of the Czar. The 
lines show that the present feeling against Nicholas 
18 No new prejudice. We quote only a few lines: 

Once, we are told, a mother’s shriek o’erawed 

Alion, and he dropt her lifted child: 

But Nicholas, whom neither God, nor law, 

Nor Poland’s shrieking mothers, overawe, 

Outholds to us his friendship’s gory clutch; 

nk, Britain—shrink,my king and country, from the touch. 
The last two lines of the poem are these :— 

O, feeble statesmen—ignominious times, 

That lick the tyrant’s feet, and smile upon his crimes! 

In a note the poet mentions that one of the ships 
of the British navy had accepted money from the 
Emperor N icholas, and “ gave him cheers,” adding, 

they will require ‘to fight well with the first 
lan ship they encounter, to make us forget 
that day.” “This was written in 1832. 

The late celebrated Abbé Lamennais has, we 
hear, left: several manuscripts of the same character 
48 the remarkable publications of the latter half of 

is literary career—that is, vehemently hostile to 
the Roman Catholic Church. But it is considered 





doubtful that they will ever seé the light, as they 
ve come into the hands of a niece who is com- 





pletely under the influence of Roman Catholic 
priests, and these priests tremble at the idea of 
seeing their church and faith assailed, so to speak, 
from the tomb, by a man who was one of the most 
eloquent writers and most profound thinkers of the 
age. 

A subscription is being formed among the mem- 
bers of the Royal and Linnean Societies for the 
erection of a memorial tombstone, in the cemetery 
of Kensal-Green, over the remains of the late 
George Newport, whose interesting career as a 
naturalist we lately noticed. The self-elevation of 
this distinguished comparative anatomist and phy- 
siologist, from an unlettered social position to a- 
place among the most eminent philosophers of our 
time, should not be allowed to pass without some 
such substantial record. Subscriptions (not to 
exceed one Guinea each) will be received by the 
following gentlemen; and also at the bank of 
Messrs. Herries and Co., 16, St. James’s-street :— 
Thomas Bell, F.R.S., President of the Linnean 
Society, 17, New Broad-street; William Sharpey, 
M.D., Secretary of the Royal Society, 35, Glou- 
cester-crescent; Sir James Clarke, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., 22b, Brook-street; Sir John Forbes, 
M.D., F.R.S., 12, Old Burlington-street; H. 
Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., 30, Lower. Gros- 
vernor-street; J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S., Clapham 
Common; C. R. Weld, Esq., the Apartments of 
the Royal Society. We trust that the subscrip- 
tions, which are not to exceed a guinea, will soon 
be sufficiently numerous for the purpose. 

The Norfolk Archzological Society will hold 
their next annual meeting at North Walsham in 
July. The district to be inspected is rich in anti- 
quities, and the meeting promises to be a pleasant 
summer holiday. At Walsingham, Mr. Lee 
Warner is continuing his excavations at the Priory, 
and has recently discovered a list of the priors of 
the monastery, from the date of its foundation to 
the period of its dissolution. 


The performance of Beethoven’s Fidelio, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, on Thursday evening,. has 
been the great musical event of the week. It was 
twice given during the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, this being the third time of its performance 
in England, and the third time, also, of Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s appearance, this season, whose admirable 
representation of Leonora on this occasion, 
crowned all her previous successes. Whether as 
regards dramatic effect or vocal art, a more finished 
and impressive performance has rarely been wit- 
nessed. With Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Desdemona last’ 
week, we were somewhat disappointed, but in Leo- 
nora, a character she has made thoroughly her own, 
she appeared to every advantage. The dramatic 
interest of the piece requiring corresponding ex- 
pression in the music, there was displayed more of 
the animation, a lack of which is sometimes ob- 
servable in Mdlle. Cruvelli’s performances. With- 
out straining after effect a little more expression 
thrown into both voice and manner, would supply 
all that is wanting to this accomplished artist. In 
the first act there is a little reserve, but from the 
beginning of the prison scene to the close of the 
opera it was a magnificent display, rarely sur- 
passed in the lyric drama. Of the other performers 
Mdlle. Marai, as Marcellina, was admirable, her 
acting being spirited, and her singing correct and 
effective. Tamberlik’s Ferdinando and Susini’s 
Rocco were performances of unusual excellence. Of 
Tagliafico’s Don Pizarro, and the less prominent 
parts sustained by Stigelli and Polonini, we can 
only speak in praise, the whole performance being 
of the most careful and efficient kind. As to Beet- 
hoven’s music Mr. Costa deserves great credit for 
the admirable success with which it was given, 
throughout. The second of the overtures, the 
Leonora overture, played before the second act, 
was unanimously encored, as were some of the fine 
passages in the course ef the opera. The success 
of Fidelio with the present cast, is certain. This 
evening it is to be repeated. At Drury Lane the 
appearance of Mdlle. Bury, as Amina, in the Son- 
nambula, has been most successful. As an actress 





in parts not requiring great dramatic energy, she 
is of good promise, while her voice has a delicacy 
and clearness, managed always with most pleasing 
skill, and sometimes with surprising energy, that 
cannot fail to ensure her taking a good place among 
the performers of the lyric drama. The Caspar of 
Herr Formes, in Der Freischutz, is too well known 
to require special notice. Both on the Italian and 
German opera nights the house is densely crowded. 
A programme of the performances for the season 
has been at length issued, the chief features of 
| which it will be better to notice as they occur. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society have added an- 
other claim to the gratitude of the musical world, 
by their successful enterprise and exertions in pro- 
ducing a great work to popular notice, —Beethoven’s 
Grand Mass in D. It was, indeed, given by the 
Philharmonic Society some years since, and once 
previously before a more private audience, but the 
performance at Exeter Hall last Friday evening 
was on a scale and in a style of unprecedented 
magnificence. The solos were by Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Formes. The band and chorus were throughout 
most effective, and great must have been the pains 
bestowed both by conductor and performers to reach 
the correctness and spirit with which this elaborate 
and intricate work of Beethoven was given last 
Friday. The detailed analysis and intelligent ex- 
position of the music by Mr. Macfarren, in his 
book of the words, render any remarks almost su- 
perfiuous, and we have only to express general 
praise of the admirable performance by this So- 
ciety, under Mr. Costa’s leadership. We have also 
to thank Mr. Macfarren for his elaborate and inte- 
resting handbook, which the directors of the So- 
ciety notwithstanding the great expense at which 
the work, with its musical illustrations, must have 
been prepared, have the liberality to sell in the 
room for sixpence, a price more notable from the 
contrast with that of the opera libretti, containing 
about a third of the matter, at three times the cost. 
In this as in other respects the disinterested 
anxiety of the directors of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for the promotion of sound musical taste 
and enjoyment is honourably conspicuous. 

During the week there have been various con- 
certs of a high order, among which the first of the 
Quartet Association deserves special mention. 
These performances of classical works by Messrs. 
Sainton, Hill, Piatti, and Cooper, have added to 
their reputation as performers, while affording 
unusual gratification to musical connoisseurs. 
The pianist of the day was Hallé. The per- 
formance of Dr. Wylde’s music to Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ by the New Philharmonic So- 
ciety, has also been an important event, the 
efforts of the unrivalled orchestra of this Society, 
with solo singers Herr Formes, Signor Belletti, 
and others, and the well-trained chorus, having 
given to the work every advantage. Mdlle. Clauss 
made her first appearance for the season at this 
concert. The second concert of the pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music last Saturday was a 
favourable exhibition of proficiency and progress. 
For the original compositions we have not much 
to say, but some of the performances, vocal 
and instrumental, were most creditable to the 
pupils. On Monday the Cologne Choral Union 
commence their concerts at the Hanover Rooms. 

The first twenty-five representations of Mever- 
beer’s new opera, the Efvide du Nord, at Paris, 
have, it is said, produced the enormous sum of 
6,2007., independently of the amount obtained for 
boxes let for the season. Out of this sum Meyer- 
beer receives, as droits d'auteur, 8701., but he has 
to give one half to M. Scribe, the author of the 
libretto. The attraction of the opera continues 
unabated; in fact, there is such a demand for 
places to see it that it is hardly necessary to open 
the box office. 

Berlioz has been conducting concerts with im- 
mense success at Hanover and Dresden. In the 
latter city, after the performance of one of his own 
compositions, the principal singers and musicians 
rushed to him, clasped him in their arms, and 


kissed him. The auditory, however, seemed to 
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think that this display of exaggerated enthusiasm 
was somewhat out of place in public. 

Ambroise Thomas’s opera, Le Songe d'une Nuit 
@ Hié, has been reproduced at the Opéra Comique 
at Paris, and is being performed on the “off nights” 
left by Meyerbeer’s new piece. The music is really 
charming, but the libretto is absurd ;—it shows us, 
amongst other things, Shakspeare getting drunk 
with Falstaff, and Queen Elizabeth joining them at 
atavern! At the Thédtre Lyrique, Ad. Adam’s 
La Reine d'un Jour has been revived. 

The only dramatic novelty of note is the com- 
mencement of the season of French plays at St. 
James’s Theatre, under the direction of M. Lafont. 
A prologue by M. Mery was delivered on the 
occasion, in which a well merited compliment was 
paid to the late manager, Mr. Mitchell. Among 
the new actors of mark who are to appear, M. 
Ferville is the chief, and Mdlle. Luther is also 
announced, M. Regnier and others of last year’s 
company have returned. 

Two new five-act plays have recently been pro- 
duced at Paris. One is called Mdlle. Aissé, and 
records the adventures of a Circassian damsel of 
that name, in France, at the time of the Regent 
d Orléans. It is wretchedly written, and, as re- 
gards dramatic interest, is as flat as ditch-water. 
It was, consequently, a complete failure. It was 
brought out at the ThéAtre Francais, and a M. 
Paul Faucher is the author of it. The other piece 
is a tragedy, called La Servante du Roi, and is re- 
presented at the Odéon. The scene is laid in the 
time of Chilperic, and the heroine is the sanguinary 
Fredegonde, who was first his mistress, then his 
wife, and then Regent of France. The tragedy, 
however, does not follow this horrible woman 
through her whole career of crime, but contents it- 
self with her débuts therein. It presents an effective 
picture of the manners of those distant and barbarous 
times, and is so skilfully constructed asa drama, 
as to excite a powerful interest at the beginning, and 
to maintain it unabated to the end. The versifica- 
tion throughout is decidedly above that mediocrity 
which Horace condemried, and in parts it displays 
much sweetness, in others really remarkable tragic 
energy. But still, here and there, it is disfigured 
by trivial expressions, which are meant to be @ la 
Shakspeare, but which are displeasing. To mix 
fun with tragedy, the grotesque with the sublime, 
so as to make both charm, requires a skill which 
only Shakspeare possessed in perfection, and 
which, perhaps, the English alone can appreciate ; 
it is, at all events, totally out of the reach of the 
methodical and mathematical cast of French ge- 
nius, and even in the English poet shocks French- 
men, because they are the most unpoetical animals 
living. M. Duhomme and M. Sauvage, who, we 
believe, are totally unknown to fame, are the au- 
thors of the new tragedy. A Malle. Araldi plays 
the heroine. Our letters say that she acquits her- 
self creditably, but is hardly up to the Parisian 
mark. The well-known Ligier is Chilperic, and 
we are told that he acts very badly indeed. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


LinneEAn,—April 18th.—William Yarrell, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Charles Spence 
Bate, Esq., and Isaac Byerley, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. J. D. Salomon, Esq., F.L.S., exhibited 
flower plants of Lathrea squamaria, from Inwood 
Copse, near the Hog’s Back, Surrey, where they 
were gathered by him on the 17th instant, growing 
under an elm tree. M. Eugene Savioz exhibited 
a fine collection of Insects from Savoy, and dried 
plants from the neighbourhood of Chamouni. 
Read, a letter from Robert Wakefield, Esq., 
F.L.S., to John Curtis, Esq., F.L.S. .On some 
of the habits of Ants.’ The writer, after re- 
ferring to a paper on the natural history of 
Myrmica and other ants, read by Mr. Curtis at 
the meeting of the Linnean Society held on the 
21st ult., proceeds to give an account of some 
observations made by himself many, years ago, 
with reference to that curious insect called by 
Horace, ‘‘magni Formica laboris.” Most modern 
writers, including Huber, have relinquished the 





idea that ants amass grain for winter store, an 
idea which Mr. Wakefield suggests may in part 
have originated in the resemblance which their 
pup bear to small corn seeds; but he adds, that 
he himself has seen the black species (Formica 
nigra?) for day and nights together, industriously 
dragging to their cells the seeds of the common 
violet (V. odorata). He first observed them on 
the 3rd of July, 1832, conveying these seeds into 
their cells, which they continued doing for several 
successive days and nights, and it is a curious 
inquiry, if they were not conveying these seeds 
into their retreats for future provision, what could 
be their object. Mr. Wakefield asks, ‘‘Could 
they be intended as food for the aphides during 
winter?” That they work all night has been long 
known. Pliny says, only during the full moon, 
‘‘operantur et noctu, plena luna ;” but Mr. Wake- 
field observed them at work at midnight on two 
successive nights, the 6th and 7th of June, in 
rainy weather, and without any reference to the 
full moon. The late Mr. Joshua Milne was sum- 
moned by a neighbour, one morning in February, 
to see a colony of (red) ants, which he had turned 
up while digging in his garden, and mixed with the 
ants Mr. Milne saw many aphides alive, and 
also some vegetable substance on which they had 
probably subsisted during the winter. Many 
persons have observed the ants caressing aphides 
during the summer, but Mr. Wakefield had never 
before met with any one who had seen them toge- 
ther in their winter retreat. Mr. White made, when 
called up by Mr. Curtis, some remarks on the 
eastern art, and referred to Col. Sykes’s obserya- 
tions on the storing ant of Poonah, the Atta pro- 
videns, described and figured in the Transactions of 
the Entomological Society. He thought it scarcely 
fair that men not entomologists, and not professedly 
making observations on a peculiar habit of an 
insect, should deny so peremptorily the observations 
of so able a naturalist as Colonel Sykes, especially 
when in most particulars confirmed by Mr. Jerdan 
in an interesting monograph of the East Indian 
ants, published in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ and com- 
municated by Mr. Frederick Moore of the India 
House, to a late number of the ‘Magazine of 
Natural History... Mr, Adam White, F.L.5., 
exhibited the type specimen of a fine Prionidous 
Beetle (Baladeva Walkeri), described by Mr. 
Waterhouse, from the collection of the late Sir 
Patrick Walker, of Edinburgh, and closely related 
to the Dorysthenes rostratus, the type specimen of 
which, described by Fabricius from the cabinet of 
Sir Joseph Banks, still exists in the collection of 
the Linnean Society. Mr. White remarked he had 
been unable to attend the meeting of the Society at 
which Mr. Curtis read his valuable paper on the 
place which Hypocephalus armatus occupies in the 
natural arrangement. He thought that Mr. Curtis 
laid too great a stress on the tarsal system which 
Mr. Macleay, that master mind, had so completely 
shown to be very weak when used alone as a leading 
character. Indeed Latreille, the great founder of 
the tarsal system, in a memorable sentence, quoted 
by Macleay, was himself aware of its weakness; 
Mr. White stated that, having for years studied 
Longicorn Beetles, he could not but be struck, the 
first time he saw the specimen of Hypocephalus in 
Mr. Aspinall Turner’s hands, with the correctness 
of Dr. Burmeister’s determination, and with Mr. 
Westwood’s observations on its Longicorn character. 
He reiterated to Mr. Curtis’s observation that it 
was pentamerous, that the Parandride are all so, 
and yet are essentially Longicorn in their type 
that Tirictenotoma of G. R. Gray, of which four 
species are now recorded, was heteromerous, and 
was even sublamellicorn in its antenne—that 
insects, and indeed animals generally, which were 
fossorial or internal feeders, or which were aquatic, 
were often in external structure wonderfully similar 
to genera in totally different groups, and had (what 
were often deemed) essential characters of the 
group so adapted and changed as to be quite 
altered in external appearance. He gave several 
instances in vertebrated and articulated animals. 
He spoke highly of Mr. Curtis’s observations, 
which were independent and illustrated in a very 
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masterly way, but still felt sure that Mr. Curtis 
would come to the views of Burmeister, when he 
knew such orthopterous genera as Cylindrode 
compared with Gryllotalpa, for instance, and such 
Longicorn coleoptera, Crichsonia, Thaumasus 
(Reiche) (regarded by Olivier as an Jps) Jornentes, 
Cantharocnemis, Sipylus, and anoploderma of 
Guerin, and an Australian genus he knew only by Mr, 
Newman’s description, but which was pentamerous 
(Dorx pentamera). Mr. White exhibited and 
made remarks on a small but valuable Tibet collec. 
tion of Coleopterous Insects, obtained by his friend 
Dr. Thomson, author of a valuable work on the 
natural history of the more elevated parts of 
India. Mr. White’s remarks as to the Mediter. 
ranean character of these denizens of an alpine 
plateau, such as exists at Iskardo, were confirmed 
by Dr. Thomson so far as the plants were concerned, 
Mr. White referred to the destruction of species, 
and pointed out the remarkable genus Deucalion, a 
Longicorn insect discovered on barren rocks near 
Madeira by Mr. Wollaston, F.L.S., and which will 
shortly be published, described at length, and 
figured in Mr. Wollaston’s work on the Fauna of 
Madeira. —_—— 

Astatic.—April 9th.—The Right Hon. Hol 
Mackenzie, in the chair. Professor Wilson’s lec. 
ture on Buddhism, which had been postponed in 
consequence of the illness of the lecturer, was de 
livered this evening. The professor introduced the 
subject by a notice of the copious additions which 
our knowledge of this religious or philosophical 
system had received within a brief period, chiefly 
from the labours of the late lamented Burnouf, 
who had largely, and almost exclusively, (as it 
might be said to our shame,) profited by the 
immense stores of Buddhist literature so generously 
presented to the learned libraries of Europe by 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson, of Nepal. Mr. Wilson was 
of opinion that the first genuine notices of Bud- 
dhism were, in Europe, due to the early Christian 
Fathers—the accounts of Megasthenes relating to 
the Brahmins rather than to the Buddhists. He 
gave some details of the information tous derived, 
and further noticed the whimsical theories and ans- 
logies with Woden, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Mer- 
cury, &c., which learned men of the last century 
had devised. These theories were now exploded. 
We had original works in Sanscrit and Pali, acces- 
sible to the scholar; and a vast number of works 
in the languages of the nations to the north and 
east-of India, all professing to be translations from 
the languages of India. About the identity of this 
language there had been a good deal of controversy 
—some conjecturing thatit was Pali, and othersSan- 
scrit. The professor showed, from the writings of the 
Chinese traveller, Hwanthsang, who had tran- 
scribed some specimens of Indian grammar in the 
Chinese characters, that in his day at least, the 
seventh century, A.D., the Indian language was 
Sanscrit and not Pali. The Buddhist writings of 
Ceylon were certainly in Pali; but the principal 
writers of Ceylon lived after the times of Hwauth 
sang. The lecturer then entered into some discus 
sion upon the history of Sakyamuni, or Buddha; 
and, on a consideration of the great differences of 
the authorities as to the time of his birth, amount 
ing to 500 years; of the non-existence of his birth- 
place in Hindu geography; of the allegorical names 
of his parents, and some other particulars, he 
thought it probable that Buddha himself was 
merely an imaginary being, who had no existence, 
though it was certain that a change of the religious 
organization of the Brahmanical system did take 
place about the time attributed to Sakye’s death, 
the doctrines, objects of worship, and religious 
practices, remaining much the same; but te 
moral virtues, and a pious self-denial, being exalted 
above the outward observances so characteristic 0 
Brahmanism. The lecturer doubted that the rock 
inscriptions of Piyadasi could be considered — 
sively Buddhist; at all events, their tone was = 
that of a triumphant faith. The Buddhist fait! 
was certainly prevalent in India during the first 
five centuries of the Christian era, but it diss 
peared in the seventh century, probably rather 
from internal decay than from external violence, 
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though accounts exist of some persecutions, espe- 
cially in the south. ‘The system appears at this 
day to be on the decline, where it is not upheld by 
the government, or where the priesthood does not 
constitute a large proportion of the population. 
In Tartary the number of the priesthood appears 
to be very great. The recent French missionaries, 
Hue and Gabet, found 4000 resident priests in one 
monastery; and heard that the number belonging 
to the chief establishment in Tartary was 30,000. 
Those travellers were struck with the resemblances 
between the practices of the Romish Church and 
those of the Buddhists, and particularly with the 
rosary, dalmatique, holy water, saint worship, &c., 
resemblances which it was impossible to consider 
merely accidental; and they believed that much of 
the especial observances of Buddhism, as regarded 
costume and ceremonial, were introduced by a 
European, or’ at least Western Christian, in the 
beginning of the fifth century. The lecturer was 
of opinion that the belief of Sakyamuni was de- 
cidedly atheistic, and that the limited recognition 
of a Supreme Being, which subsequently prevailed 
in several Buddhist countries, was a modern graft 
upon the ancient faith. None of the authorities 
translated by M. Burnouf or Mr. Goguly con- 
tained the slightest allusion to a first cause. A 
fundamental dogma was the eternal existence of 
matter; life was a source of evil, and the only 
escape from it was the utterly ceasing to be—a 
condition which was called nirvana, a word thought 
by some to mean absorption into the divine essence, 
but which was really significant of extinction— 
blowing out, as of a candle. It is true that there 
are rewards and punishments in Buddhism for 
virtue and vice, but they are temporary, and when 
regularly gone through the soul returns to earth, 
to begin a new course, which would be closed by a 
similar condition of reward or punishment; and 
the final extinction which would put an end to this 
continual transmigration was the reward of the 
highest virtue. The real ancient doctrine was 
summed up by a Pali authority in the following 
manner—Beings exist by their own nature; after 
life, they go into other forms by the power of the 
same inherent tendency; and finally, they escape 
into vacuity. — 
GroGRAPHICAL. — April 10th. —Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair. Rear- 
Admiral Perey Grace, Captain M. Quin, R.N., the 
Rev. William Oxenham, M.A., Robert Blencowe, 
Nugent Daniel, George Dollond, and T. Clements 
Parr, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. The papers 
Tead were :—1. ‘Accountof an Expedition to some 
of the Southern Affluents of the Amazon, by 
Colonel Lloyd, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Bolivia,’ in which paper it was shown no hope 
could be entertained of forming any direct commu- 
nication between Bolivia and the Atlantic, vid the 
Amazon. The chairman, in commenting upon the 
energy and ability displayed by Colonel Lloyd, ad- 
verted specially to one of the most important results 
of his explorations, that the humid and woody region 
to the east of Bolivia was so adverse to human life, 
that no useful intercourse from west to east could 
be established in those parallels, Sir Woodbine 
‘arish, who was present, and whose opinion was 
asked by the chairman, as that of a most competent 
authority on South America, entirely agreed in the 
a of the views entertained by Colonel 
= 2. ‘Variation of the Magnetic Needle at 
en, by Captain S. B. Haines, Indian Navy.’ 
According to Captain Haines, since 1834, the 
=— has diminished westerly at Aden, 2 deg. 
a 40 sec., which renders it probable that a 
greater change has taken place in the northern 
es of the Red Sea since the survey, and which, 
uring a dark night, might place a steamer six or 
Seven nautical miles out of her supposed position, 
eer if assisted by a slight current. Dr. 
pein a that the needle at Aden seemed to be no 
re than obeying the law long known to have 
JOP nace magnetic variation all over the world. 
at Greenwich the variation was, in 1576, 11 deg. 
Pater ae in 1660 there was no variation ; and 
it athalned - it travelled westerly, till 1815, when 
€ western variation of 24 deg. 27 min., 








or at the rate of 9 min. annually. The Greenwich 
variation of 1852 was 22 deg. 17 min. 34 sec., so 
that since its change of direction it had been travel- 
ling-at the rate of 3 min. annually. The Bombay 
variation was set down, in 1788, at 40 min. west. 
Norrie gave it at 1 deg. subsequent to this, but 
neither quoted date nor authority. In 1843, it was 
11 min. east; in 1847, 14 deg. 0 min. 22 sec.; in 
1850, 15 deg. 8 min. 46 sec., the change taking 
place at the rate of half a minute annually. If 
Captain Haines was correct in his facts, the varia- 
tion at Aden had, since 1834, changed 2 deg. 
12 min. 40 sec., or at the rate of 7 min. annually. 
There could be no doubt that the change at Suez, 
eighteen degrees further north, would be greater 
than at Aden, but there was nothing anomalous in 
all this, although it was a great pity that any un- 
certainty should have remained about a matter 
which might have been so easily cleared up. In 
1844 the Bombay Geographical Society, from the 
falling off of surveys and like enterprises around, 
not finding outlet enough for its exertions in 
the ordinary field of geographical research, had 
betaken itself to physical geography, and designed 
a scheme of concerted meteorological observations 
for all parts of the East. Aden was the only 
station at which they had been able to carry their 
purposes fully into effect, and a large volume of ob- 
servations, taken between 1846 and 1850, nearly 
passed through the press, was now laid before the 
Society. Aden was placed in a singular node of 
the magnetic equator, and in 1839 had been deemed 
a place of such interest, as to be one of the stations 
fixed for the observatory, afterwards transferred to 
Bombay. 3. Dr. Buist then read a paper ‘On the 
Physical Geography of the Red Sea,’ illustrated 
by alarge collection of charts, sections, and drawings. 
He stated that it was singular that we should know 
less of one of the most extraordinary estuaries in 
the world, traversed as it was by some scores of 
Englishmen weekly, and with men-of-war or 
packets of the Indian Navy often lying idle at its two 
extremities, than we did of Siberia, the Ural 
Mountains, or parts of the Arctic regions. The 
summit-level of the Wadi Arabdé is stated in the 
Transactions of this Society for 1848, to be 485 
feet, but from a paper (Captain Wm. Allen, R.N.) 
lately published in the 23rd volume, it is evident 
that nothing certain is known either of the position 
or altitude of its watershed. With regard to the 
Wadi Arabd, he, Sir Roderick, had upon several 
occasions brought its desirability before the proper 
authorities. Sir Roderick Murchison expressed his 
great satisfaction in having occupied the chair when 
a memoir containing so many geographical data 
bearing on geology, had been communicated in so 
clear and intelligent a manner, and hoped that the 
public authorities would employ so able a man as 
Dr. Buist in a special natural history survey of 
the Red Sea, by which we might obtain as accurate 
an acquaintance with it as we have obtained of the 
Mediterranean through the researches of Admiral 
Smyth. — 

Syro- Eayprran.—A pril 11th.—Thomas Wright, 
Esq., F.S.A., in the chair. 1. The Rev. Dr. 
Hewlett and Henry Heane, Esq., were elected 
Members. A communication was made by Fre- 
derick Hetley, Esq., regarding some stamped 
terra cottas found by him among the ruins of Pal- 
myra, and specimens of which, as well as an en- 
larged drawing, were exhibited to the Society. The 
reliefs represented two personages, apparently male 
and female, seated on a sofa, like a Roman victi- 
nium, and both wearing head dresses not unlike 
some modern Asiatic crowns. Others represented 
the busts of the same personages. 2. A commu- 
nication was read by Dr. William Camps, ‘On 
the Intellectual Character and Habits of the Ara- 
bians, as forthe most part displayed in the Makamat 
of Al Hariri of Basra.’ Dr. Camps remarked of 


the Makamat of Al Hariri, that it is a work which 
contains a great deal of information relating to the 
moral, social, and intellectual habits of that most 
ancient race, the Arabians. Dr. Camps referred to 
their cognate origin with the Hebrews by descent 
from the Jewish patriarch Abraham, observing 
that the author of one of the most beautiful spe- 


cimens of contemplative poetry now extant, fami- 
liarly known to us as the book of Job, was more 
Arabian than Jewish by his birth. He then gave 
a brief sketch of the well-known physical cha- 
racter of the Arabs, referring at the same time to 
their social relations towards each other, and 
towards visitors or strangers amongst them. He 
then gave an historical account of the origin and 
progress of the Muhammadan kingdom, people, and 
religion, dwelling more particularly upon those re- 
cords of the Muhammadans which relate to the 
cultivation of literature, science, and art, amongst 
this people during the rule of the Khalifs, many 
of whom were mentioned by the author, especially 
such of them as were known to have made them- 
selves distinguished by their patronage of men 
of science and literature, as well as by their 
promotion and extension of learning throughout 
their dominions. Dr. Camps quoted Mr. Preston’s 
translation of the Makamat of Al Hariri as giving 
the signification of the word Makamat as primarily 
signifying a place where one stands upright, and 
hence the place where one is at any time ; next, it is 
used metonymically to denote the persons assem- 
bled in any place ; and finally, by another transi- 
tion, the discourses delivered or conversations held 
in any such assembly. These productions of Al 
Hariri are considered as the most elegant compo- 
sitions in Arabic literature, and in the preface to 
Mr. Preston’s translation this testimony is amply 
confirmed, as thus: ‘‘ Nor are these appellations 
unmerited. In elaborate execution and correctness 
of style, the Makamat are perhaps unrivalled. 
They havealways been regarded in the East as models 
of accuracy ; and the design with which they were 
written was purely literary, namely, to display the 
vast resources of the Arabian language, to exem- 
plify the most difficult methods of composition, and 
to embody in a series of rhythmical and metrical 
anecdotes all the refinements of grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, history, and tradition, that the author’s 
extensive learning could supply.” Several passages 
from some of the Makamat, as rendered by Pro- 
fessor Preston, weré' réferred to, and read by Dr. 
Camps, as illustrating the peculiar mental and 
social habits and practices of the Arabians. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Observations on the 
Territory of Burica, in the Province of Chiriqui, 
by J. H. Smith, Esq., F.R.G.S., of Panama ; 
2. Tour up the River Gambia beyond the Falls 
of Barraconda, by J. Smyth O’Connor, Esq., 
Governor, communicated by the Colonial Office ; 
A Boomerang from Southern India, used by the 
Poligars, will be exhibited to the Meeting by 
General Monteith.) 

— Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Meeting.) 

— Royal Institution, 2 pm. — (General Monthly 
Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m, 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

— “Zoological, 9 p.m. 

—  Syro-Egyptian, 7} p.m.—(On the Political State of 
Egypt under Seti Menwptah IT., at the period 
of the Exodus, by Miss Fanny Corbaux.) 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof, J. Tyndall on 
Combustion.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Description of a new 
Domestic Fire-place for the Consumption of 
Smoke and Economy of Fuel.) 

— Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On a new Fossil Fish from 
the New Red Sandstone, by Sir P. Egerton, 
F.G.S.; 2. Note on some Pycnodont Fishes 
hitherto referred to Tetragonolepis, by Sir P, 
Egerton, F.G.S.; 3. On some Fossil Insects, b 
J. O. Westwood, Esq. ; 4. Pegmatite in Ireland, 
by M. A. Delesse.) 

Graphic, 8 p.m, 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

R. S. Literature, 4} p.m. 

Archeological, 8} p.m.—(Mr. H. Syer Cuming on 

Irish Antiquities.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

== Antiquaries, 8 p.m, 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(M. T. Masters, Esq., 
on Botany.) 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m, 

_ Philological, 8 p.m. 

_ Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Thomas H. Huxley, 
Esq., on the Common Plan of all Animal 
Forms.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 

— Botanic, 4 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. R. G. Latham on 
the importance of the Study of Language as a 
branch of Education for all Classes.) 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 





GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for publication, and will be issued on the Day 
of Opening, the following 


GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF 
THE EXHIBITION: 


1.GENERAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE 
PALACE and PARK, With numerous Illustrations. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


2,.HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN 
COURT. .With Illustrations, By OWEN JONES 
and SAMUEL SHARPE, 


3. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT. 
With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, 


4. HANDBOOK to the ROMAN COURT, 
With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, 


5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA 
COURT. With Illustrations, By OWEN JONES. 


6. HANDBOOK to the NINEVEH COURT. 
With Illustratiows, By A, H. LAYARD, M.P, 


7. HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE 
COURT, With Illustrations, By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J, B,. WARING, 


ie) 


- HANDBOOK TO THE MEDIZVAL 
COURT. With Illustrations, By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING, 


9. HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE 
COURT. With Ilustrations, By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J, B. WARING. 


10. HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN 
COURT. With Illustrations, By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING. 


ll. HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN 
COURT, With Illustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, 
Jun, 


12. HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF 
MODERN SCULPTURE, By MRS, JAMESON, 


13. HOW TO SEE THE SCULPTURES 
IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, By RAFFAELE 
MONTI. 


14. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. Described by SAMUEL 
PHILLIPS, 


15. HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGI- 
CAL and ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. With 
Illustrations. By PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES 
and DR, LATHAM, 


16. THE EXTINCT ANIMALS AND GEO- 
LOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. With 
Plan and Drawings. By PROFESSOR OWEN, 


17.THE CRYSTAL PALACH INDUS- 
TRIAL DIRECTORY, 


These Books, written in a popular style, with a strictly 
instructive and educational aim, are to be published sepa- 
rately at a very low price, in order to bring them within the 
reach of all visitors, 





Advertisements for one or all of these publications will be 
received, from this date, by Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printers and Publishers to the Crystal Palace Company, at 
their Office, 11, Bouverize Street, Firerr Street, where 
all necessary information relating to these works may be 
obtained, 








Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


THROUGH 


By LIEUT. HUGO JAMES, 





LIEUT. HUGO JAMES’S NEW WORK. 


A VOLUNTEER’S SCRAMBLE 


SCINDE, THE PUNJAB, HINDOSTAN, AND THE HIMALAYAH MOUNTAINS 


BENGAL ARMY, AND FORMERLY WITH MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES, 


a 
Contains most interesting Accounts of the Scinde War, the Siege of Mooltan, &. &, 
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W. THACKER AND CO., 87, NEWGATE STREET, 





Now ready, 


SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 


In royal 16mo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


By T. C. ARCHER, Esa. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s, 


By PISCARIUS. 





POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature, 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esgq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THH GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 


Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Curzon’s Residence in Armenia, 
Guizot’s Life of Cromwell. 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 

The Great Highway. 

The Protestant Church in Hungary, 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea, 
Autobiography of B, R. Haydon. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood, 

Purple Tints of Paris. 

Maude Talbot, by Holme Lee. 
Meredith’s Home in Tasmania, 
Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures. 


Thackeray’s English Humourists, 





Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore, | Rochau’s Wanderings in Italy, 


Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree, The Little Duke. 





ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


Miall’s Bases of Belief. 

Memoirs of Thomas Moore. 

A Sketcher’s Tour Round fhe World. 
Hamilton’s Life of Richard Williams, 
Our Cruise in the Undine. 

Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers. 
The Art-Student in Munich, 

Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blane, 
Galton’s Travels in Africa, 

Hill’s Travels in Siberia, 

Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh. 
Bremer’s Impressions of America, 
The Provocations of Madame Palissy, 
My Novel, by Sir E. B. Lytton. 


Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaigns, 








&e, &e. &e, 


New Works as they appear, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


FROM SIXTY TO SIX HUNDRED COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Ticonderoga, by G. P. R. James, 

De Quincey’s Autobiography. 
Cherry and Violet, 

De Saulcy’s Visit to the Dead Sea, 
Esmond, by W. M. Thackeray. 
Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell, 
Avillion, and Other Tales, 

The Heir of Redclyffe. - 
Alison’s History of Europe. (NewSeries) 
Christie Johnstone, by Charles Reade, 
Life in the Clearings, by Mrs. Moodie, 
Lady-Bird, by Lady G, Fullarton, 
Ailieford, a Family History. . 
Once upon a Time, by Charles Knight. 
High and Low, by Hon. H. Coke, 
Smyth’s Year with the Turks, 
Callery’s Insurrection in China, 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 


*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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MULTH TERRICOLIS LINGUA, CELESTIBUS UNA. * 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

comains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of lang 3. Parallel-p ges Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament ; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Price one shilling. 


\ ie NATIONAL MISCELLANY for MAY 
contains :—1. Cronstadt.—2. A Chapter from the Romance 
of Vegetable Life—3. Water.—4. A Scene on the Coasts of the 
skagarack.— 5. Mediwval London (continued).—6. Advertising 
Columns and thar Associations.—7. The Military Geography of 
Turkey.—8. Notices.—9. Poetry. 

At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 


Popular Series of Illustrated Works on 
Natural History. 








POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES,F.G.S. 10s. 6d. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and New 
Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, Esq. With 
Twenty Plates. 1(s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 


PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY;; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising ail the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA;; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coioured. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Ac- 


count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
rising all the Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. With Twenty 
lates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 
Edition. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


. Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

ts COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 

North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 

Established 1834. Capital One Million. 

Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 


of 8000 Policies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 
By Special Act of Parliament, Ixcome Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Ottice, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 
Resident Director. 





14th September, 1853. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No, 3, Paut Matu East, anv 7, St. MaRtin’s PLace, 
TRaFatcaR Squarz, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
wht are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
por a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
E be Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
enience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
pe either at the Branch Ottices, or through Country Bankers, 

ithout expense. VETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


FLOWER. Pots AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 


nom that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
arious colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 


tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE 
2d E, at th 
oat possible price, f d Hyde- 


for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


Fifth 


First Remainder 

















‘ e| Second| Third {| Fourth 

8°) Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£ea.di£is. di £84 ),£ ad | £84.) £8. d. 

20 |018 2/019 2} 1 0 3 11 5 2 ils 2 

30}1 3 931 5 2}1 6 8 F188 44110 0 210 5 

40 {111 10}1 13 9} 115 118 1/2 06 


3.8 3 
Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 


Date of Policy. 











Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 

£ £ 8. 4. £ s.4, 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 








Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London: Instituted in 1696, extended to Life Insurance 1836. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities granted. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. William Ashley John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Cust E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 

Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 

John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. John Sperling, Esq. 

James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 

Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 

Lirr DerartmentT.—Insurances effected before the 24th of June 
next will participate in profits one year earlier than if effected 
after that date. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the premiums 
on all policies entitled to participate were abated 524 per cent., 
that is to say,a premium of 100/. was reduced to 47/. 10s. No 
charge for stamps. 

Fire Derantment.—Insurances are effected on every descrip- 
tion of property, at the usual rates. 

By order, 





RICHARD RAY, See. 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTaBLisHED 1835.—Carirat, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq, Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 


C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual]. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 

and Bombay. 
No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

Since the Establishment of this Society, 5074 Policies have been 
issued for £2,090,029 with £90,365 of Annual Premiums. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1843 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £1260. 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. 

_. Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 








is extensively employed by 
Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street; London. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. — 

Messrs. 8. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 

LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street; 

MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 

DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree ; 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 

DUBLIN, at 1, Crampton Quay; 

BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall ; 

SOUTH WALES, at 13, King Street, Bristol. : 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES, that their ALES, so strongly recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession, may be procured in DRAUGHT 
and BOTTLES, GENUINE, from all the most Respectable 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS, on “ ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being specially asked for. 

When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having ‘‘ ALLSOPP & SONS ” written across it 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 

SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-THREE rer Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post office, payable to Varry and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 





HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN'S HERBACEOUS 
x 
APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 
when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken withous 
it. In the buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it it 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—Sold at Is. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piccadilly (6 doors west of Regent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of 
April, all our Prices will be Reduced Fourpence per Pound, 
as the following List will show :— 








Former Prices, 
s.d. s.d. 8.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 

Congou Tea......ceeeeeseees 28 210 30 30 32 34 
Rare Souchong Tea.........32 34 38 36 38 40 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, 

a very extraordinary Tea.. 4 0 . ee 44 
Prime Gunpowder Tea . -38 40 48 40 48 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea.... 5 0 « ee 5 

Prime Coffee, at Is. and Is. 2d. per lb.; the best Mocha and the 


best West India Coffee, at Is. 4d. 

All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to any 
Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 
40s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. 
are supplied at Market Prices. 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favour- 

able impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost 
importance to every individual, both as regards the general health, 
by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession 
of pure and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the purpose, ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
stands unrivalled in its capability of eradicating all tartar and 
concretions, and imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, 
removing spots of incipient decay, rendering the gums firm and 
red, and from its aromatic influence, imparting sweetne-s and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cavtion.—The words 
“* Rowlands’ Odonto ” are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden, engraved on the Government stamp affixed on 
each box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Sugars 








TROUSERS! TROUSERS! TROUSERS! 

GOOD FIT in this Garment can be seldom 

obtained. R. GRAVES, Fashionable Trouser-maker and 
Tailor, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, after many years’ experience and 
study, is enabled to assert, without fear of contradiction, that he 
can fit Gentlemen with this garment better than any other person 
in London. The characteristic of his fitting isagentlemanly style, 
with perfect ease for stooping, sitting, waiking, or riding. A well 
assorted stock of the newest designs to select from.—R. GRAVES, 
313, HIGH HOLBORN. 


\ HERE SHALL WE GO THIS MORN- 
ING?- SUCH is usually the query over the breakfa+t table 
with visitors to Lonion. Let us answer the question. If you can 
admire the most beautiful specimens of Papier Maché Manufacture 
which are produced in this country, displayed in the most attrac- 
tive forms—if you want a handsome or useful Dressing-Case, 
Work-Box, or Writing-Desk—if you need any requisite for the 
Work Table or Toilet—or if you desire to see one of the most 
elegant emporiums in London, then you will go to MECHI’s, 
4, LEADENHALL STREET, near the India House, in whose 
Show-Rooms you may lounge away an hour very pleasantly. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
have effectually CURED a TUMOUR in the NECK.—John 
Mason, residing in Frogmore Street, Bristol, had been in ill health 
for years, and always complained of a sorenessin the neck. He 
was seen by several medical gentlemen, but none were successful 
in affording him retief. However, after some time, a large tumour 
formed under his left ear, from which he suffered intensely, and 
tried remedy atter remedy without obtaining any benefit, until he 
made use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. These wonderful me- 
dicines soon reduced the tumour, and effectually cured it, and he 
is now in the enjoyment of the most robust health.—Sold by all 
Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, 
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ASSYRIAN EXCAVATION FUND. 








SOCIETY FOR EXPLORING THE RUINS OF ASSYRIA & BABYLONIA: 


WITH 


ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 





atron.— HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. : 





TuE limited means hitherto at the command of the British Explorers in Assyria have prevented their carrying on their researches in a systematic manner and 
on an adequate scale. As yet, according to the accounts furnished by Mr. Layard, only the more recent ruins of Assyria—the surface of the mounds—haye 
been examined, and even these only partially. It is all but certain that the rich discoveries already made by M. Botta and Mr. Layard bear no proportion 
to the treasures that still lie undetected in the earth. The results of limited exploration, however, have, in connexion with biblical and profane history, been 
of so extraordinary a nature, that it would be matter of deep regret and of national reproach if further excavations on the part of England were now alto- 
ether abandoned. 

j It would appear from a statement by Mr. Layard, that, since the publication of his second work, remains have been found of a much earlier period than 
any previously taken from the Assyrian mounds. From one inscription it would even seem that temples existed of the 19th or 20th century before Christ, 
ascending almost to the earliest known Egyptian period. The annals of those Assyrian kings who are mentioned in Scripture, and who were closely con- 
nected with the Jewish people, have not yet been fully completed, and the chronicles of the wars with Samaria and of the destruction of that city are, as yet, 
unfortunately not entire, although reference to them has been met with on several fragments. It'is believed that diligent research will speedily supply the 
missing information. 

Besides the ruins of Assyria, enormous remains exist in Babylonia which have been scarcely visited by Europeans, and which there is every reason to 
conclude contain objects of the very highest interest. Owing to the overflowing of the banks of the Euphrates vast marshes are now forming in South 
Mesopotamia, which threaten ere long to destroy many of the remains entirely. Some, indeed, are already under water and inaccessible; but others are 
still free, and will, undoubtedly, upon examination, furnish relics of the firstimportance. Captain Jones, who, as commander of the steamer on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, has passed the last thirteen years in these regions, and who, within these few weeks, has returned to this country, distinctly states that funds only 
are wanting to obtain from South Babylonia or Lower Chaldea the most remarkable additions to the knowledge we now possess of the earliest recorded history 
of the world. 

In order to extend still further the successful labours of Col. Rawlinson and Mr. Layard, the Assyrian Excavation Society has been formed, with the 
view of raising a fund for the immediate prosecution of the work indicated. 

The staff for carrying forward excavations exists; and an expedition has already proceeded to Assyria to carry forward the necessary operations. A 
photographic artist accompanied the expedition, and will take copies of all objects of interest discovered. 

In England facsimiles of the more interesting drawings and inscriptions will be issued from time to time, together with explanatory lettetpress, the 
publication of which Mr. Layard has kindly undertaken to.superintend. 

It will be less the object of the Expedition to obtain buiky sculptures than to collect materials for completing the history of Assyria and Babylonia, 
especially as connected with Scripture. These materials consist chiefly of inscribed tablets in stone and in clay, bronzes, bricks and sculptured monuments 
of various kinds, all illustrating the remarkable advancement of that ancient civilisation. It is confidently believed that the whole history of Assyria may 
be restored to a very early period, and that discoveries of the most important character will be made in connexion with the literature and science of the 
Assyrian people. 

"His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been pleased to honour the Society with his countenance and approval, and to head the List of Subscriptions 
with a Donation of One Hundred Guineas. 

It is presumed that the sum of £10,000 will be required to commence operations at once in various parts of Mesopotamia, and to sustain necessary 
activity during a period of three years. But as it is of the utmost consequence to proceed with the greatest vigour during the first twelvemonth, it is cal- 
culated that up to August, 1854, £5000 of the sum named might be expended. In addition to the Donations, it is intended to raise Annual Subscriptions 
of a Guinea each, the payment of which shall entitle the Subscriber to the Reports and Memoirs issued by the Society. 

The present undertaking being regarded as a continuation of the researches already commenced by the British Museum, it is determined that the Mony 
ments shall ultimately become the property of the nation. 











Committee, 

President—THE EARL SOMERS. 
LORD ASHBURTON. BARON DE GOLDSMID. LORD MAHON. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, Esq, F.B.S. SARL GRANVILLE, SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
J. W. BOSANQUET, Ese. HENRY HALLAM, Esq. E. NORRIS, Ese. 
THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN, E. HAWKINS, Esg., F.R.S, COLONEL RAWLINSON. 
LORD CARINGTON. REV. DR. E. HINCKS. LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
R. CLARKE, Esq. SIR JAMES WEIR HOGG, Banr., M.P. HENRY DANBY SEYMOUR, Esq, M.P. 
LORD COWLEY. OWEN JONES, Ese. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
HON. R. CURZON. CAPTAIN FELIX JONES, LN, COLONEL SYKES, 
THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH. 8. LAING, Esq., M.P. W. S. W. VAUX, Esa. 
THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE, SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON, 
JAMES FERGUSSON, Ese. AUSTEN H. LAYARD, Esg., M.P. shal PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON, 





THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury; VISCOUNT MANDEVILLE, M.P, 
Bankers. also, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street; and SAMUEL PHILLIPS, Esg. 
Ceosanquer AND CO., 76, Lombard Street. Treasurer...... JOHN MURRAY, Ese. 


8 
Hon. Secretaries. { 





Subscriptions received to this day, £2330. 





Donations and Annual Subscriptions are solicited by the Society, and will be received by the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER Banx, Lothbury, and 4, 
Stratford Place, Oxford Street; BosanqueT AND Co., 73, Lombard Street; by Jonny Murray, Esq., Treasurer, 50, Albemarle Street; also by the How. 
SECRETARIES, at the Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 5, New Burlington Street. 
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